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HE Russians are not about to go into winter quarters just 

yet. The approach of cold weather indeed will be very greatly 
in their favor, as they are in that respect hardier than their enemies. 
And while Plevna has been reinforced and provisioned, and no im- 
pression has been made upon its fortifications, the situation has 
been materially improved. The attempt to embarrass the Russians 
by an advance from the East, has been decidedly and severely re- 
pulsed. The arrangements for supplying the armies have been im- 
proved. And a collapse of the Turkish resistance is regarded as 
quite among the possibililies. Even Moslem zeal cannot bear the 
strain of disaster and defeat, as was seen in many an earlier page of 
its history. The bad tactics of the Russians have been surpassed 
by the worse tactics of Suleiman Pasha; an army has been de- 
stroyed in the Shipka Pass to no purpose. And the empty places 
in the: ranks of the faithful are not easily filled. Should Plevna 
fall, Christmas may see Bulgaria in Russian hands. 

The Campaign in Armenia was evidently regarded at the open- 
ing of the monthas about to close. Mukhtar Pasha was entrenched 
across the road to Kars, while another Turkish army had crossed 
the frontier and occupied Georgian territory. Daghestan was 
ablaze with rebellion, and although the army had been greatly re- 
inforced to preventa Turkish occupation of Georgia, it was not 
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known how soon a part of the troops must return to the Caucasus. 
But it was evidently thought best to make a bit of a spurt before 
closing the campaign, and after fourteen days fighting Mukhtar 
Pasha was hastening into Kars with but one of his divisions at his 
heels, and that demoralized. His army had been cut in two, one 
half utterly routed and chased, the other surrounded and forced to 
surrender. Asa consequence the Turks retired across the frontier, 
siege guns were brought up to besiege Kars, and the Russians 
everywhere took heart and hoped for better times. The worth of 
this victory is not to be estimated by its immediate results ; it will 
be felt along the lines in the next charges on Plevnia. 


Tue French election, though still securing to the Republicans 
the largest party majority to be found in any legislative assembly 
of the world, was yet a partial, though utterly unfair, defeat of that 
party. Some forty seats of the famous three hundred and sixty- 
three have been lost, under the methods of official pressure which 
are peculiar to France. Of course this gain, small as it is, is hailed 
by the Conservatives as an excuse for continuing in power, especi- 
ally as the time is approaching for the election of the Conseils Gen- 
eraux, who have to choose one-third of the Senate. Indeed, it was 
admitted that the covp of May last had these latter elections in 
view more than any other, for the Conservatives cannot afford to 
give up the Senate, their last hold upon the French government. 
So far, therefore, from the October elections having decided any- 
thing, it was never meant that they should do so, and the Marshal 
and his friends are as loud as ever in declaring that France desires 
order as well as the Republic, z. ¢., is as much enamored of the 
politicians and the policy she has repudiated, as of that for which 
she has voted. In view of the pledges of ministerial responsibility 
contained in the Constitution, this conduct is grossly immoral, and 
would more than justify any measures to dispossess the party in 
power of its control of affairs. But France has learned that it is 
wiser to wait under protest than to provoke a collision, and the 
unfair advantage taken as regards the Senatorial elections will bée' 
put up with, and if vigorous measures are taken, we may see a 
Republican majority in the Senate also. 

The outlook forthe future of France is certainly brighter, in view 
of the power of self-control exhibited by the majority, under cir- 
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cumstances of great provocation. But, on the other hand, the radi 

cal evil of French political life has struck only deeper root because 
of the events of this summer. Each party hates and detests the 
other more than it loves France. Either would regard with a favor- 
able eye a foreign intervention in its own favor, instead of spring- 
ing to arms at the first threat of foreign interference. France is 
the true heir of the old classic world, in which two theories of 
government could never live peaceably within the same city. The 
adherents of one must drive out those of the other, and each re- 
garded a city of its own way of thinking as nearer of kin than its 
own fellow-citizens. This has been, ever since the Reformation 
and the League, the weakness of France as compared with Eng- 
land; and this is one of our own dangers from the growth and in- 
tensity of party spirit. 





Gen. GRANT has been doing so well abroad that it is not pleas- 
ant to find fault with him. Especially at Sheffield and Birming- 
ham, which rank next to Manchester in their interest in trade with 
America, he has been very manful in giving his entertainers to un- 
derstand that he is quite in accord with the protective policy of 
this country. Each of these cities, on the occasion of his visit, 
got up a sort of after-dinner demonstration on the subject of Free 
Trade, either as supposing that General Grant has great influence 
with the Americans, and therefore was worth converting, or as ex- 
pecting that the speeches got off on such an occasion would reach 
a great number of persons on this side of the Atlantic. We owe 
it to the General that the wool-seekers in each instance “went 
home shorn.” He reminded them that England had set the 
example we were following, and that protection was a temporary 
measure intended to put our country on equal terms with those of . 
Europe, and thus to furnish the latter with a new competitor in the 
world's markets. 

But we think it exceedingly unhappy that during this visit Gen- 
eral Grant has allowed a revival of the memories of his old dis- 
pute with Senator Sumner and Minister Motley. We do not share 
in the cu/tus of Sumner’s memory, to which a very large number 
of intelligent persons are devoted. Some countries enjoy an extent 
of sea-coast out of all proportion to their area; and some people 
possess an amount of surface out of all proportion to their solid 
contents. Mr. Sumner always seemed to us one of these. He 
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had surface enough fora whole army of men. His very name 
suggested prairies of it; his manner made him the rival of oceans 
and continents in this regard. It was impossible to think of him 
except as striking an attitude, or ‘as preparing to put a_plati- 
tude into sonorous phrases. But the net outcome of his 
activity in the department of politics, was much like that of his 
pursuit of art. All his life he posed as connoisseur, and ill-taught 
newspaper writers raved over the treasures of his collections. But 
when he left them at his death to the Boston Athenzum, the real 
connoisseurs of that institution pronounced the great bulk of them 
unworthy of preservation, and sold them under the hammer. And 
that auction symbolizes to us the estimate posterity will put upon 
Charles Sumner as a statesman and a political thinker. When the 
platitudes and the fallacies of his sonorous declamations have been 
sifted out, the remnant to be made room for among the things 
which the world will not let die, will be small enough. 

But Charles Sumner is entitled to the merciful application of the 
rule, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Unless where some other would 
suffer by silence in regard to him, no fresh charges should be 
brought against his memory, since he is now removed beyond the 
possibility of a reply. And General Grant could very well have 
afforded to let Sumner’s record and his own go down to posterity 
as they lie written on the face of American history, trusting to the 
keen eye of future students of history to sunder the fact from the 
eulogy, and to distribute praise and blame where they were 
deserved. .We say nothing as to the truth of the acccusations 
brought. They may very well have their origin in the misunder- 
standings natural to two men of character so different, so repug- 
nant. And while we do not doubt the perfect sincerity of General 
Grant in presenting them, we have not that confidence in his intel- 
‘lectual character, his gift of disentangling a tangled skein, which 
would lead us to put implicit trust in his accuracy, as distinguished 
from his truthfulness. 

On the other hand, Mr. Wendell Phillips’s categorical and de- 
tailed denial of those charges, has completely broken down under 
the counter-statement of ex-Secretary Fish, who, perhaps, carries 
more weight into this unpleasant discussion than any other of the 
parties engaged in it. Whoever it was that gave Mr. Phillips his 
facts, a bad blunder was made in describing the occasion on which 
the San Domingo treaty was brought to Mr. Sumner’s notice. 
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And the blunder is not a formal one only, for with it is bound up 
the whole explanation of Mr. Sumner’s assent to that treaty, 
which he afterwards withdrew in the Senate. 





Tue result ef the Ohio election is not so much a Democratic 
victory as a Republican collapse. The truth is that the Adminis- 
tration has gone toc fast for the party. It is not so easy to induce 
a vast body of people all at ouce to change their minds as to the 
propriety or wisdom of a course of policy which has been associ- 
ated wlth earnest thought and passionate feeling. And this is the 
place which the Southern policy occupies with a very large and 
intelligent body of Republicans. They have been for twenty years 
rowing in convictions, which they cannot all at once discard; and 
one of those convictions is that the white population of the Sotuh 
will tolerate the forms, but will never act in the spirit of popular 
government and equal rights. They have no confidence in the 
permanence of the present quiet; they think, as one of them puts 
it, if the bad boy has been made to mind, it has taken nearly all the 
sugar in the house. And therefore they did not come out to vote 
for the moral support of an Administration, which they regard as 
having gone over to the enemy on the issue for which they cared 
the most. We can understand and even sympathize with these re- 
calcitrants, but we do not agree with them in practice. If their 
view of the South was right, then Thad. Stevens’ plan of military 
government for the South was the right one. Between that and 
“white rule” there is no middle term ; and having lost the chance 
of that, we must make the best of the other. Of course it is taking 
risks, but risks must be taken. There is more chance of influenc- 
ing the South in the right direction by treating it generously, and 
appealing to its sense of justice, than by combining constant irrita- 
tion and illegal restraint, in the style of the last Administration. 

On the other hand, the failure of the Republican party in Ohio 
to demand the repeal of the Resumption Act helped to reduce its 
vote, and to increase that of the Dtmocrats, as well as to roll up 
the large vote of the Greenback party. Those who regard that as 
the greatest of present issues, and who look upon all other ques- 
tions with regard to it, could not but desire the defeat of the Re- 
publican candidates. The feeling was not confined to Ohio; it 
was frequently and freely expressed in other parts of the Union, 
and a very large portion even of those Republicans who are not 
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dissatisfied with the Southern policy, received the news of Mr. 
Bishop’s election with very mixed feelings. Some ingenious 
attempts are making to make the facts look exactly the other way; 
and the Republicans are rebuked for not planting themselves on a 
Gold currency and the Resumption Act, and their defeat in this 
instance is contrasted with their success last year, when they were 
supposed to occupy a “sounder” position. But there was nothing 
in the Republican platform of last year which was inconsistent 
with their present position, and their defeat was really owing to 
their being too “ sound,” as these critics use the word. The set of 
public opinion in the West is more and more steadily in. the anti- 
Resumption direction, and justly so. 

To the Administration this defeat in the President’s own State 
is a very severe blow, much more severe than it would have been 
if so much pains had not been taken by President Hayes and 
his Cabinet to prevent it. Anything but the wisdom of the ser- 
pent was displayed in the official campaigning of Secretary Sher- 
man and others. A President of the United States should be 
above the hunting after “such outward shows of gain to bolster” 
him, as are furnished by election returns. If assured that his policy 
is in accordance with the Constitution and the laws, and therefore 
with his duty as the Executive of the nation, he should never seem 
to stoop to soliciting the suffrages of any man or body of men. to 
sustain him in doing his duty. The best elements in the nation ex- 
pected this of our President, but Mr. Hayes continually disappoints 
such expectations. He is full of good and honest intentions, but 
he lacks something—whether it be tact, or imagination, or initia- 
tive—for want of which he never seems able to fulfil these expec- 
tations. 


One of the arguments very freely used in the Ohio campaign 
was the steady approximation of the gold and paper dollars towards 
each other, and the consequent naturalness of resumption. That 
approximation is very valuable as a refutation of the notion that 
the difference between the two standards was the result of the ex- 
cess of our paper money. For it showed that without any con- 
traction of that money, and without any great growth of industrial 
enterprise to utilize its excess, the two dollars could be brought 
into harmony of value. And this fully confirms the views of those 
who said that gold was scarce and dear in the time of paper depre- 
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ciation, and who predicted that it would become cheaper whenever 
the supply was increased. The change in the quantity of gold at 
our disposal is the only reason why the two dollars stand so near 
to each other at the present time. The balance of trade is in our 
favor, and we are importing it from abroad, as well as retaining our 
native supply from the mines of the far West. 

But it now appears that this comparative plentifulness of gold is 
not natural, but artificial. It is the result of a combination of 
dealers in stocks, who are manipulating the money market by 
looking up large quantities of foreign exchange, with a view to 
forcing the London market to take, in discharge of outstanding 
obligations, a large mass of the stocks held in New York. And 
by the time that we are supposed to be ready for resumption, 
the state of affairs may have changed utterly. The Londoners may 
have come to terms, and gold become as scarce as ever. 

Among the impossible plans of resumption was the one re- 
ported by a committee to the recent Bankers’ Convention, to call in 
the greenbacks and replace them by four per cent. bonds. The 
Convention very wisely took no action upon it, but several of our 
contemporaries remark: “Just what we said: that’s the straightfor- 
ward, honest way out of the tangle.” Did it ever occur to these 
people to ask themselves what the banks are to do in that case? 
Their notes are redeemable in demand in greenbacks, or failing 
that, in gold. Are they to retrench their circulation within the 
limit of a possible redemption in gold, or are they to be authorized 
to redeem them in bonds? The plan we speak of is but one step 
toward resumption. Unless supplemented by some wise method 
for the regulation of our banking currency, it would simply have the 
effect of annihilating commerce of every sort throughout the country. 


How thoroughly bad the management of party politics can be 
even without the intervention of United States officials, was shown 
by the Republican Convention of New York. Senator Conkling 
was the Convention, and as it was the first public opportunity he 
has had of punishing the wing of the party which defeated his 
Presidential aspirations in 1876, he made a very characteristic use 
of his pre-eminence. It is pretty well known that Mr. Conkling, 
was General Grant’s second choice for the Presidency, and it was 
also commonly suspected that the sudden appearance of Mr. Cam- 
eron in the Cabinet was the result of a family compact, by which 
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the vote of our own State was to be delivered over, after Governor 
Hartranft’s nomination was seen to be impossible. It will be 
remembered that the delivery was found impossible, and that the 
Cameron influence was chiefly used to prevent a vote for Blaine, so 
that the votes of New York and Pennsylvania were at no point 
cast together for Mr. Conkling, according to the programme agreed 
upon. And there was even in the New York delegation, George 
William Curtis, who declined to vote for any candidate whom he 
did not regard as the right man for the place. 

The recent convention, therefore, was the favored opportunity 
for threshing George William Curtis, and all the Reform (z. e. anti- 
Conkling) Republicans over his shoulders. The occasion was an 
amendment to the platform, endorsing President Hayes and the 
Southern policy, which this Republican Convention rejected, after a 
speech by Mr. Conkling almost unique for ill-temper, bad manners, 
and laborious sarcasm. It was no hasty and extemporaneous effu- 
sion: it bore traces in every line of careful and prolonged prepara- 
tion. It was a study in the art of being offensive, which recalls 
Grattan’s reply to Foote, but without a spark of Grattan’s genius. It 
was a speech which would have been tolerable in a country or at a 
time when its author knew that it would be followed by a challenge, 
but utterly out of place in this country, and this quarter of the 
nineteenth century. And yet it has had one very good result, for 
it has buried Mr. Conkling’s political pretensions deeper than any 
resurrection will ever reach. We do not speak in any sense as Mr. 
Curtis’s champion. We do not admire that gentleman, even as a 
Civil Service Reformer. We think it is because he and his friends 
have shown themselves unpractical, and have weakly followed for- 
eign examples, that the whole matter has become a laughing stock 
with many people who might have been made its friends. And 
we never have been able to reconcile Mr. Curtis’s sincere claim to 
be a gentleman, with his editorial management of a journal adorned 
with pictorial vulgarity. But in view of his standing in the Con- 
vention, and before the world, he may safely say that if Mr. 
Conkling could afford to make that speech, he could afford to hear 
him make it. 

The other doings of the Convention were insignificant. In view 
of the division it achieved in the ranks of the Republican party, 
nobody wanted its nominations, and the nobodies got them. Its 
platform is one of the sublimest pieces of impudence to be found 
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in that class of literature. It gravely rehearses that the vote given 
to Mr. Hayes in New York was the largest he received in any 
State, not mentioning the little fact that the vote of New York for 
Mr. Tilden, a vote brought about by party management of the 
Conkling sort, was what endangered Mr. Hayes’s election. And 
it speaks of the whole receipt of customs at New York port as the 
contribution of the citizens of that port to the national income. 
Truly, the modesty of New York Republicans is an exuberant 
quality. 

The one use which our party organizations are capable of serv- 
ing, that of mutual restraint and criticism, utterly vanishes after 
such a Convention as this. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find the anti-Tilden and anti-Reform elements of the Democracy 
having everything their own way in their Convention, and a ticket 
patched up by the Canal Ring and Tammany Hall for the accept- 
ance of the State. They evidently thought they had not much to 
beat this year. 


THE opening of the special session of Congress was chiefly 
notable as deciding the Speakership question in the way which 


coincides with our own predictions and hopes. Mr. Randall was 
elected on the first ballot, all attempts to rally a strong opposition 
to him having broken down. 

In the Senate some Republican places were vacant, reducing 
the majority to the smallest working number; and when the Lou- 
isiana vacancies are filled, the majority will probably become a 
minority. Of course there is no disposition to decide hastily on the 
claims of the respective aspirants, and the case is sufficiently en- 
tangled to warrant reference to a committee. A decision, how- 
ever, can certainly be reached before the close of the session, and 
it is to be hoped that no partisan interest will prevent the Senate 
from seating those who have the justest claim. And as a few 
such men as Senator Edmunds are enough to turn the scale, we 
have no doubt of an honest result in any case. 

The Message confines itself to the deficiency matter, and the 
only other business before Congress is the confirmation of nomi- 
nations by the Senate. Some of these, we must say, are surpris- 
ingly bad, such as that of the President’s former secretary to the 
important Consulship of Frankfort-on-the-Main. It is said that 
this gentleman is absolutely ignorant of the German language, and 
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therefore altogether unqualified for such a position. Civil Service 
Reform is a beautiful theory, but the practice is disappointing. 


THERE will be a very long score to pay when Providence sends 
us in its bill for our treatment of the Aborigines. The whole his- 
tory, not excepting Penn’s smart trade for Pennsylvania, is a story 
of wrong, outrage, deception, and injury of every sort. And of late 
years the system of fraud seems to have become a thoroughly or- 
ganized one. The story of government dealings with the Nez 
Perces of the far West, is an exact repetition of that told by Black 
Hawk in his autobiography, as having led to the war by which the 
Indians of Illinois were cajoled, cheated, and forced from their own 
territories. Perhaps there is a form of instruction issued to the 
agents of the Interior Department to cover such cases. If so, it 
must read something in this fashion: “ Open negotiations with the 
chiefs of the tribes for any land which white settlers may seem to 
want. Make any number of promises, and to any extent. If the 
regular chiefs refuse to accede to your proposals, pick out some 
worthless, drunken scamp, and announce that you have recognized 
him as head of the tribe. Get your nominee to sign the papers, 
when he is sober if possible, but at any rate to sign them. Make 
no recordof any protest against their validity. Always regard the 
United States troops as at your disposal to defend white intezio- 
pers on Indian reservations, but never to defend Indians from 
interloping.” 

By these simple rules for systematic lying and cheating, any 
Naboth’s vineyard can be seized and its owners disposed of, as 
promptly as if Jezebel had the job in hand. The business of ston- 
ing the recalcitrant owner is equally simple, and with Springfield 
rifles, even more summary than in Ahab’s days. Any little scru- 
ples about loyalty on the one side and gratitude on the other are 
not to stand in the way. The Nez Perces never before raised a 
hand against our authority. They resisted the solicitations of the 
Mormons, of the Southern Confederacy, of the hostile tribes. And 
at last we forced them to fight for their very homes, which were 
invaded by white miners in defiance of the most solemn promises 
and pledges of perpetual possession. The previous story of our 
dealings with them is a long and monotonous narrative of bad 
faith and deception. And now for a week we are entertained with 
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the story of hostile onslaughts upon their encampments, and of the 
despair of a brave but doomed race. 

“In the place where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall 
the dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” 


Mr. JoHN WELsH’s nomination to the English mission is a great 
relief to the people of our city, and to the best elements in the 
population of our state. The President and Mr. Evarts, probably 
from anxiety to prevent a Republican defeat in our state, took the 
very unwise step of asking the Congressmen of the state to suggest 
a person for that post. Any child could have foretold the result. 
Mr. Simon Cameron was at once put forward as the idol of Penn- 
sylvania. To do justice to all, he was not the first choice of a 
minority among them. Notably Judge Kelley suggested Dr. Mor- 
ton McMichael ; but it was of no use to speak of any other, when 
a candidate was to be put forward by our representatives in Con- 
gress. 

To have nominated Mr. Cameron would have been for the 
Administration to give up all the distinctive principles it has 
avowed, and to break with all its truest friends. We trust that at 
no time was such a nomination thought even possible. We do 
not know who suggested Mr. Welsh’s name to the President, nor 
what sort of influence was brought to bear on his behalf. But of 
this we are sure, that if a voice could have been given to the wishes 
of the second city of the Union, it would have asked that Mr. 
Welsh and not Mr. Cameron be the representative of our State 
selected, when the Administration seeks to do us honor. If there 
are any exceptions to this, it is among those who hoped for the 
nomination of an excellent member of the Philadelphia bar, who 
would certainly do honor to that or any high position. And as the 
Republican majority in the State is Philadelphian, while our country 
neighbors monopolize the United States appointments, for once 
Philadelphia has a right to be heard. 

Of course we hear at once of Mr. Welsh’s lack of acquaintance 
with public life, and ignorance of the diplomatic interests he is 
intended to protect. He would not be more ignorant of them than 
were at the start the Congressmen, the local lawyers, the literary 
men, who have filled the post within the memory of this generation. 
Such talk proceeds upon the supposition that pleading cases in 
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criminal courts, or filling a seat in Congress, is in some mysterious 
way a preparation for such a position. The truth is that we have 
no diplomatic service in the European sense, and a merchant like 
Abbot Lawrence is just as well trained for the duties of such a 
post as is anybody else whom we can select. And in the present 
case we cannot but regard Mr. Welsh’s experience at the head of 
the Centennial Board, as better than forty years of the courts or of 
Congress as a school for diplomacy. 








COMMERCE AND THE NAVY. 


\ HEN the mice met in council to devise means to circumvent 

the stealthy cat, they all agreed that the little bell was just 
the thing needed. But “the best laid schemes of mice and men 
gang aft agley,” and in this case no one could tell how to bell the 
cat. So on the great question of the day, how to bring back good 
times, there is as much unanimity respecting the desired object as 
there was in the council of mice, and yet there is as much perplexity 
as to how the thing is to be done. While some advocate one scheme, 
and some another, whereby the prevailing business depression may 
be relieved, all admit that what we most need is an increased for- 
eign demand for our surplus productions. But how are we to in- 
duce those countries which are in want of our. goods to purchase 
them in preference to those of other countries that can produce 
the same goods as cheaply as we can, and which, if not nearer to 
them geographically, have greater commercial facilities ? Of these 
our principal competitor is England. Until within a few years the 
English manufacturers could undersell us in most foreign markets, 
and even now we are unable to compete with her in supplying goods 
the value of which consists mainly in the labor and skill employed 
in their production. We can, however, furnish the coarser fabrics, 
of which the raw material constitutes the chief factor in their cost, 
cheaper than any one else; and were our governmentas liberal in 
its commercial policy as the English, we should be able to export at 
a profit nearly all the cotton goods, the railroad iron, the cars and 
locomotives, the castings, the agricultural implements, the cloths, 
the boots and shoes, the preserved meats and fruits, which are im- 
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ported into all South America. To a less extent we should also 
supply China, Japan, Australia and even India, and parts of Africa. 
We have the facilities for producing these goods at home at a 
cheaper rate than any other country, and the reason why we donot 
undersell the English in these distant regions is that their govern- 
ment has intervened to give them cheaper transportation than can 
be afforded by our merchant marine. 

For a long time it has been the policy of Great Britain to seek 
out every spot on the globe capable of paying for foreign manufac- 
tures, and to fill it with English goods. Ifa trade with New Zea- 
land, the Rio Plata, Cape Colony or Chili, could be built up that 
should make an annual demand for millions of dollars worth of 
English manufactures, her statesmen were sagacious enough tosee 
that it was for the nation’s interest to encourage commerce with 
those distant places, even at a direct outlay and at the cost of the 
national treasury. The only effective way to do this was to give 
encouragement to lines of steamers to those distant parts. After 
these lines were established so that communication was regular and 
frequent, then, in the competition for business, every manufacturer 
would look for a market for his particular wares, and English ging- 
hams and cutlery, Brummagem ware and crockery, Birmingham but- 
tons, Paisley shawls and Manchester calicoes, are exposed for sale 
in every “#enda at the head waters of the Paraguay and Oronoco, 
the fondas of Peru, and in the streets of Singapore. From each 
one of these flows a little rivulet, and these, scattered through- 
out the world, go to make up the vast wealth and power of the great 
English Empire. Cargo after cargo of these goods is dispatched 
daily from English ports, and on their returns depend the thousands 
upon thousands of artisans for their support. By thus encouraging 
commerce, England has become the commercial and manufacturing 
centre of the world. By giving subsidies to her merchantmen she 
has made the whole world tributary to her wealth. For a long time 
the best market for her wares was the United States, and most des- 
perate were the efforts made to undersell our manufacturers at 
home. The advocacy of free trade for us by her publicists was 
most pathetic, and so long as by flooding our markets with her 
fabrics she could prevent us from establishing home factories, we 
could not expect to compete with her in other countries. But 
under the limited protective system of later years our people have 
gone so largely into manufacturing, that a large class of skilled 
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laborers has grown up, and such important mechanical labor-sav- 
ing inventions have been made, that we can produce the most of 
the goods we formerly imported at a cheaper rate than any other 
people ; from which it results that many of the laws which were 
passed to give protection are of no effect in repressing importations. 
The home production serves as a prohibitory tariff. 

But though Great Britain has owed her wealth and _ prosperity 
for many generations to the fostering care which she has extended 
to her commerce, the prejudice against any such fostering by our 
governmentis so strong that it seems to be idle, a mere waste of time 
and labor, to consider any policy against which the hated word 
subsidy may be hurled. The people are opposed to subsidies, and 
it would be more damaging to a candidate for popular suffrages to 
have it proved he had ever advocated any such policy than that he 
had been guilty of peculation or treason. 

This hostility to granting government aid to great national en- 
terprises does not proceed, however, from any penny-wise, con- 
tracted notions of economy, so much as it does from opposition to 
special legislation. The people, mghtly enough, are opposed to 
any measure or policy calculated to benefit one class, not at the 
expense of, but above another. It is not enough that an enterprise 
which owes its vitality to government aid benefits everybody to 
some extent; if it s to give fortunes to a few, the people will none 
of it. But if it is open to competition and has nothing special in 
its character, then the opposition abates as soon as it is proved to 
be feasible, and the benefits to be derived are shown to be of a 
general character and such as to justify the outlay. 

Enterprises of great magnitude, however, that can only be 
prosecuted by the investment of millions, are in their nature sub- 
ject to little competition. In most cases there is but one party 
that will comply with the conditions on which the government aid 
is to be granted ; and then, though the legislation be general in its 
terms, it is for all practical purposes of a special character. 
Though this may but slightly increase the hostility of the people 
to the lending of government aid, yet if it can be made to appear 
that the promoters are to make any money, then a hue and cry is 
raised against them and the passions and prejudices of the people 
are appealed to by those patriots who have no other capital. It 
has just got to this, that a Member of Congress who is seeking for 
a re-election seldom relies on what he has done to aid in building 
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up the business of the country, in advocating and voting for mea- 
sures that should encourage commerce, promote manufactures, or 
render agriculture more profitable, but on having uniformly op- 
posed every such measure. 

It is now the popular cant to decry and oppose all new railroad 
undertakings. It is alleged that we have had too many railroads 
built—some of them with government aid—within the last fifteen 
or twenty years. That is, perhaps, true; and yet it is to be doubted 
whether there is one mile out of a hundred of them all that the 
people would wish to see torn up and the money advanced by the 
government refunded, at the price of seeing the country restored 
to the condition it would have remained in but for those roads. 
The improvements are wanted, but because the flush times of their 
construction are not continued, they must bear the odium of the 
reaction. Much of this hostility, however, arose before the reac- 
tion had set in or the tide of speculation had reached its flood. 
Then it was believed that sundry individuals had made too much 
money by their operations. But as the most of those who had 
invested in these roads and were supposed to have become sud- 
denly rich were as suddenly ruined by the collapse, we hear less 
about the bloated monopolists; yet the clang and clamor of the 
partisan and self-styled reformer is kept up against them, as the 
wrecked vessel having struck on a lee shore keeps up the dolorous 
tolling of the bell long after passengers and crew have been 
swept to destruction. 

This envy or jealousy lest individuals should profit largely by 
operations of unquestionable public benefit is a weakness of human 
nature to which the partisan and the demagogue seldom appeal 
in vain. It is the terror, the death’s head that crouches over Con- 
gress and forbids needed legislation. It is the same spirit which 
we see manifested in towns and cities whenever a venturesome citi- 
zen proposes any public improvement, like the reclamation of a 
neighboring swamp or pool that sends forth a noisome and de- 
structive miasma. Does he propose to dike or drain the pestilent 
spot on condition that for a certain number of years he shall be 
permitted to cultivate it and remove the crops ?—he is sure to be 
looked upon as an enemy of the people, and one who is seeking to 
rob them of their privileges, their miasmas and their stenches, 
and all for the ignoble purpose of making money. 

This base, unpatriotic spirit, of which many of our great public 
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men boast themse lves in appealing to their constituents, has been 
most forcibly manifested in Congress when, even of late years, any 
enterprising parties have endeavored to establish lines of steamers 
between American and foreign ports. A notable instance of it was 
exhibited a few years ago, when a New York shipbuilder undertook 
to open regular steam communication between San Francisco and 
Australia. Having the steamers suitable for the business on hand, 
he of course either wanted to sell them or employ them in some 
way that would yield a profit. Now it is a well-experienced fact 
that such enterprises are always carried on at first, and for a con- 
siderable time, at a loss to their projectors. The steamers must 
run regularly for several trips before the people learn much about 
them, or have faith enough in them to take passage or send their 
freight in them. A loss for the first year or two may be counted 
on as almost certain. Nevertheless Mr. Webb ventured on the un- 
dertaking, as he saw that a vast commerce must inevitably follow 
the establishment of the line; that it would be the great highway 
for travel between Australia and Europe; that the vast productions 
of that country, New Zealand, and the thousands of large and 
fruitful islands along the route, would all contribute their mails and 
freight and passengers to the business of the line, and in time make 
it the great thoroughfare for passengers who would spend hundreds 
of thousands annually in this country in personal expenses, and 
many times as much in the purchase of such products as they 
had been accustomed to procure from England. The line once 
established, it was believed it would so commend itself to the 
popular support that if a small subsidy were required to continue 
it, Congress would not refuse it. 

The business of the line exceeded the expectations of the pro- 
prietor. But it did not pay at first, nor was it expected to. Each 
steamer that arrived at San Francisco brought a large number of 
passengers and a heavy freight, besides picking up an astonishing 
amount of mail matter,and much of it came from places almost 
unknown and unheard of before. With this proof of the great 
advantages that commerce would derive from the line, application 
for aid was made to Congress. It is needless to say it was not 
granted. Not because Senators and Representatives who examined 
the matter did not admit that such a line of steamers was desira- 
ble, but because subsidies were unpopular. Though it could be 
proved that for every thousand dollars thus spent the country 
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would be fifty thousand dollars richer, Congressmen dared not vote 
for it, lest rivals and competitors should charge them with voting 
away the people’s money to enrich a bloated monopoly. This, in 
the nature of the case, was the only argument that could be 
alleged against it. But it was enough: the measure was defeated, 
and after a few months more of running at a loss, the line was with- 
drawn and has not been renewed. 

Since this attempt was abandoned, six years have elapsed; and 
had the appropriation been made, the government must have 
paid out the sum of $3,000,000. In the same six years it has paid 
forthe Navy Yard at Mare Island at least $15,000,000. And for 
this larger sum, what has the government or country received in 
return? Certain vessels left on hand at the close of the rebellion 
have rendezvoused there, and a large force has been engaged in 
repairing them, or rather in looking after them, though they have 
done no service whatever except to serve as a pretext for spending 
money. Had they all been sunk in mid-ocean on the day of the 
capitulation at Appomattox, and had Mare Island been rented out 
for sheep-grazing, the government would have saved all these mil- 
lions and no interest would have suffered. These vestiges of the 
war have done nothing all this while in the way of giving protec- 
tion to commerce, or in causing our flag to be respected in foreign 
ports. They have furnished ostensible employment for a large num- 
ber of officers, and to keep these ornaments of the service in coun- 
tenance, superfluous men must be enrolled to keep up the aspect of 
activity, as it could not escape observation if the officers exceeded 
the men in number. It also afforded a fine range for grazing the 
useless dependents of politicians, and with the contracts given to 
favorites it has been made a telling factor in the politics of the dis- 
trict and State. 

In all this time, what was there for this naval force to do besides 
to fully spend the appropriations ? One or two little gunboats have 
been kept at Alaska for the purpose of protecting the few settlers 
there ; but beyond that the actual service rendered on the western 
coast, from Behring’s Straits to Cape Horn, has been absolutely 
nothing. There have been times when a war vessel has been of 
use at Panama, Acapulco, and one or two other points on the coast 
of Mexico; yet for all the service that has been actually performed 
it might have been rendered for one-fifth part of what it has cost to 
keep up the navy yard at Mare Island. Yet all this money which 
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has thus been wasted has been unhesitatingly voted by a Congress 
which would not appropriate half a million a year to sustaina line 
of steamers to Australia; a line that would do more credit to the 
country, and more increase our commerce, and add more to our 
national resources, than has the whole navy of the United States 
during the twelve years since the war, though it has cost the 
country in that time more than $400,000,000. 

The attempt of certain parties to maintain a line of steamers 
between this country and Brazil furnishes a more striking instance 
of our national statesmanship. The empire of Brazil and the 
countries of the Rio Plata are so situated and furnish such raw 
products, that in spite of the hostile legislation of our government 
we are compelled to have large commercial relations with them. 
The amount of Brazilian coffee imported into this country annu- 
ally is said to amount to $35,000,000; while the importations 
of hides, wool, and other raw products from the Plata, are enor- 
mously large. Those countries require an immense amount of 
railroad tron, locomotives, passenger cars, and other rolling stock, 
cotton fabrics of all kinds, castings, stoves, agricultural implements, 
all of which can be made here as cheaply as in any part of the 
world. With these goods we could pay directly for what we im- 
port, had we the same facilities of transportation as have the Eng- 
lish manufacturers. But we have not. In fact, we are so far be- 
hind in that respect that we are at the disadvantage of doing our 
business with South America through London. We buy the pro- 
ducts of that region, and contrive to pay for them with what we can 
sell to England. 

Eighteen years ago there was a single monthly line of steamers 
between England and the eastern coast of South America. At 
present there are three or more lines, and the average departure of 
steamers is about three per week. These steamers go loaded with 
freight and passengers, and it needs no detail of figures to show 
that the commerce between the countries is immense. A _ large 
part of this commerce ought to be with the United States. But 
all that we have of it is carried on in sailing vessels. The English 
government has been wise enough to subsidize their lines of 
steamers, adding thereby many millions to her wealth, and furnish- 
ing occupation and support to thousands of her people. By having 
this advantage, her manufacturers can undersell us in those coun- 
tries, even though our wares aré produced cheaper at home than 
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theirs are. Now why are we so stolid as to yield this rich field to 
England? The only answer that an average American statesman 
would give is, / am opposed to subsidies, and so are my constituents. 

In view of the great natural advantages for securing this trade to 
the United States,a most determined effort was made some ten 
years ago to establish an American line of steamers from New 
York to Rio Janeiro, and a very small subsidy was granted to it. 
To render the line successful the service should have been more 
frequent, and an increase was asked for. It was not only not 
granted, but the smaller subsidy was not continued—and the steam- 
ers, after a few years’ unprofitable struggle, were withdrawn. Our 
government could not afford a million dollars a year to bring us 
in close business relations with those vast regions which naturally 
would look to us for most of their foreign importations, but we can 
and do spend ten times that sum to keep a naval squadron on the 
coast, which, since the war, has done little to honor and much to 
disgrace us. 


That people, intelligent and sensible, should be so jealous lest the 
public moneys be used for the increase of commerce or the encour- 
agement of domestic enterprise, while they see millions on millions 
thrown away, not only with indifference, but approval, because it 
has got to be a habit of the government, is indeed passing strange; 
but it is a habit. The achievements of our navy during the revolu- 
tion, and in the war of 1812-15, are a part of the cherished glory of 
our history, and people have grown up in the belief that a large navy 
is as indispensable for national safety as are revenue laws for the 
national credit. An abuse fortified by age and tradition grows into 
the popular regard, and it is looked upon as sacrilege to question its 
usefulness. Our fathers and grandfathers not only tolerated, but 
petted it; the great statesmen, whose memory we all revere, ap- 
proved it; and he who would destroy it is little better than an in- 
novator and iconoclast. Thus entrenched in the traditional policy 
of the government, it is entirely safe for the most severe economist 
to vote the regular appropriations. The people do not doubt but 
that the money which it has always been the custom to grant with- 
out question or scruple, has been wisely expended. They know little 
of what it is spent for. Occasionally they hear of a gunboat being 
sent to some point to make inquiry into an alleged grievance. But 
even that happens very rarely, and for such occasional service it is 
not necessary to spend one-fifth of what our navy now costs the 
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country. That a small naval force should be maintained—one suf- 
ficient for revenue service, and with gunboats of light armament to 
serve as dispatch boats—is not disputed. But for many years no 
naval commander has ever ventured to fire a shot without orders 
from the Secretary of the Navy, and therefore the sending of large 
squadrons into the ports of other nations, with which we are at 
peace, is a mere pompous, useless and expensive display. 

It is held, however, that our navy, though expensive, and of lit- 
tle use in times of peace, must be kept up for the contingency of 
war. But it never has been and never will be. Other nations, 
whose people must starve by millions if the channels of commerce 
are not kept open, may find it necessary to keep up vast fleets to 
convoy and protect their merchantmen. Not so with the United 
States. Our true policy is not to depend on the ships built and 
afloat to protect us, so much as it is to have the means of quickly 
constructing them whenever they may be required. If we have 
neither ship-yards nor ship-builders, we shall be helpless and ex- 
posed in the event of war, no matter how many iron-clads or mon- 
itors we have laid up at our naval stations. It is our interest to 
give such encouragement to private ship-yards that they can turn 
out at short notice any vessel or weapon required in modern war- 
fare. With yards and shops and the skilled naval constructors 
and engineers adequate to build, in a few months, such vessels 
offensive and defensive as the government might consider most 
effective, we should also have a sufficient number of men, trained 
and educated in the art of naval construction. The Naval Academy 
should be kept up, for it takes longer to educate a soldier ora 
sailor than it does to build a man-of-war. But having educated a 
class of young men especially for the naval service, we must find 
something for them to do; and if our navy is to be razeed down from 
its present proportions, many of these men who have been educated 
at the public expense must be retired from the service. 

Now, as the prejudice against subsidies is so strong and so gen- 
eral, it is at this time a waste of time and labor to attempt to show 
that this prejudice is unreasonable and unwise. Though you may 
prove that by the expenditure of $1,000,000 annually to encour- 
age lines of steamers, we may secure a commerce worth twenty 
times that sum, and which England would spend ten millions rather 
than lose, yet it will avail nothing against the popular cry that we 
are taxing the people for the benefit of monopolists. The same 
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economists, however, willingly approve of appropriations of many 
times the amount on a useless navy, to be spent they seem neither 
to know nor care how. Recognizing these facts as they exist, let 
us now consider whether it is not possible, while respecting the 
popular feeling in regard to subsidies, to take advantage of its lib- 
erality to the navy, and by rendering the naval service more use- 
ful and efficient for war purposes, make it at the same time auxil- 
iary to commerce and of great public benefit. To do this we may be 
compelled to resort to the cunning of those moralists who, under 
the guise of fable and romance, insinuate wisdom and virtue, so that 
at the time their readers imagine they are regaling themselves with 
light and pleasant fiction, they are made to swallow novel ideas on 
ethics and worldly policy, that once taken into the system effect 
marvellous changes, and convert the most narrow skeptics into 
true believers. 

The average appropriation for the Department of the Navy since 
the war has been about $22,000,000 annually. Let these appropri- 
ations be continued as heretofore, but in commencinga new policy 
let the Secretary be restricted in the act of appropriation as to the 
manner of expending at first $5,000,000, or less than 25 per cent. of 
the whole amount. The balance could be left to him to throw 
away or spend on foreign squadrons, or in keeping old vessels in a 
healthful condition of rottenness, so as to require more money the 
next year, as has been the custom in times past. This remain- 
ing $5,000,000 he should be authorized, under a general law, to 
spend in a way calculated to build upa merchant marine of a char- 
acter to be easily converted into fast and destructive war steamers. 
No special line of steamers, nor company, should be mentioned or 
preferred, but the law should declare that whatever individual or 
association would build a sufficient number of steamers to perform 
the service between specified American and foreign ports, should be 
entitled to receive a certain stipulated sum per trip, or per annum. 
These steamers should be under the control of the Secretary of the 
Navy and be regarded as a part of the naval force. It should bea 
condition that these vessels should be powerfully built and of great 
speed, and so constructed as to be readily converted into war 
steamers, and in case of war be liable to be taken for military pur- 
poses at their actual value. For destructive purposes these vessels 
would be the most effective we could possibly have, and in case of 
war with any great maritime power, they would be the most ter- 
rible weapons to attack the enemy in his most vulnerable part. 
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So far as the contingencies of war are to influence our policy, 
there are only two or three nations to be considered. True, we 
may have occasion to again send squadrons to China, to Japan, and 
to Paraguay; but we have never had a war with either of those 
nations, and never shall have, and no Secretary in making his esti- 
mates ever asks for increased amounts by reason of threatened 
dangers in those countries. No chairman of a naval committee 
would ever ask for a single dollar extra, because of the belligerent 
attitude of Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden or Brazil. Our 
naval expenditures are nearly, if not quite, all made with reference 
to England, France and Spain, all of which have many merchant 
vessels always on the ocean. To drive their commerce from the 
seas would be the readiest and most feasible, if not the only way, 
to compel them to treat for peace; and they would be in more dread 
of a fleet of such fast passenger and freight steamers, capable of 
being readily converted into war vessels, than of all our squadrons 
cruising in distant waters or dilapidated men-of-war rotting at the 
navy yards. 

For coast defence they would be of little value. They would be 
designed to hurt the enemy, and not to contend with his floating 
batteries, such as the Thunderer, the Monarch, and the Temeraire. 
To defend our sea-board towns from such sea-monsters, we must 
in the present stage of the art of war depend in part on coast forii- 
fications, but mainly on the terrible torpedo. Monitors and iron- 
clads alike, go down at the first impact of this unseen foe. The 
late experience of the Turks and Russians serves to show the 
almost utter impotency of huge iron vessels in attacking towns and 
cities. They may serve for gladiatorial battles in the open sea, 
provided the powers they represent are vain enough to waste their 
strength in such encounters. But for practical war, carried on for 
any purpose but to deplete each other’s treasury, they have had 
their day, and a very brief one it has been. 

But it is not ships nor guns that constitute a navy. It is the 
trained and hardened officers and men that give life and force to 
the engines of war. Without intelligence, valor and discipline to 
direct them, they are'unwieldy and useless. But experience has 
shown that there is another discipline and another service, equally 
important with that learned on the quarter-deck. Too much of 
the latter has a tendency to make men like mere machines. The 
dash and courage of youth, if too long subjected to severe re- 
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straint and routine, become subdued and are lost. Experience dur- 
ing the civil war showed that those graduates of West Point who 
had remained continuously in the army were not the most success- 
ful commanders in the field. The graduates who most distin- 
guished themselves were those who, having been thoroughly 
schooled in youth in the art of war, had, after some rough ex- 
perience in Mexico and on the frontiers, left the military service 
and learned how practically to deal with men in the various pur- 
suits and contentions of business and labor. This contact with 
men gave them a great advantage over those martinets of routine 
who had spent their days in the contracted and contracting mo- 
notony of camp life. 

And with few exceptions the experience of the navy was very 
similar. The naval feats showing dash, courage, and genius, were 
generally the work of men who, having first been taught naval disci- 
pline, had learned from rude contact with violent crowds how to 
enforce their orders and take advantage of circumstances. The re- 
sources and genius displayed by Porter and Boggs in the crises of 
battle, surprised no one who had witnessed the order and discipline 
they maintained on the merchant steamers they commanded for 
years, overloaded, as they often were, with California gold-seekers. 
The feats of the brilliant and lamented Cushing were not those of 
one whose spirit had been cramped by over-training, but of a 
genius that could not bear the restraints of a life of naval routine. 
To all of these, when the realities of a great war came, the rough, 
hard side of life was already familiar. The strict technical discipline 
of the navy had qualified them to make the most of their after ex- 
perience, and they had not become enervated by years of tame, in- 
sipid life on board a man-of-war in times of peace. 

The duties of a naval officer, from the time he leaves the Naval 
Academy till he has passed through the various grades that entitle 
him to the command of a 4th rate, are as monotonous as the pip- 
ing of grasshoppers in a summer drouth. His first service abroad 
is with a squadron that is ordered on a long voyage, in which he 
has absolutely nothing to do except to learn etiquette, attend to 
the routine calls, and watch the evolutions. All the labor is done 
by the sailors and marines. The petty officers stand round like 
hotel servants where there are two waiters to one guest, and 
though ever so willing, they can, while at sea, find nothing to do. 
While the squadron is in port they are liable to be sent on shore to 
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do errands, and may occasionally be left with some authority, while 
their superiors are on shore. The usual lack of employment, and 
the absence of all incentive to exertion, lead them to give undue 
attention to minor and insignificant details; and they become such 
adepts in forms and ceremonies, that they imagine they are the 
pinks, the very aristocracy of the earth, and that the chief duty 
of the government is to make the necessary appropriations, so as to 
enable them to show themselves in bright buttons and spotless 
kids in the principal ports of the world, and thus inspire an awe of 
their country commensurate with the character of such elegant repre- 
sentatives. This conceit has taken such possession of our navy that 
it has come to be a disease, and is so regarded by all who have 
much to do with naval officers. A self-consciousness of superiority 
to any other class, uniess it be the army, has grown up among 
them so complete that they imagine they are the flower of the na- 
tion, too choice and delicate for rude contact with ordinary men, 
and to be maintained as national ornaments, and exhibited like ex- 
otics, and coddled like sick children. 

For this state of affairs it is the system on which our navy is 
conducted that is responsible, and not the young men who have 
the misfortune to get into the Naval Academy. On entering they 
are presumed to be more promising than the average youths who 
enter our colleges. But the system and life to which they are sub- 
jected take away their individuality. Their only chance of distinc- 
tion is in strict attention to routine, and too often to the caprice of 
the commander of the squadron, and their prospects of promotion 
depend too much on a subserviency not creditable to their man- 
hood. So hampered are they in their range of speculation and effort, 
that seldom, if ever, does one of them venture to disport himself 
in the fields of science, of art, or literature. If a young officer 
have a taste and genius for such diversions, he must not indulge 
them ; for so sublime and exalted is naval routine, it must not be 
debased or assoiled by such vulgar studies as engage the attention 
of an Agassiz ora Huxley, a Bierstadt or a Howells. Of the various 
colleges and seminaries in the land,there is not one which cannot 
point with pride to what has been achieved in these fields by its 
alumni. But what have our naval officers done further than is 
shown by the official records of the Navy Department? Having 
so much leisure for investigation and such superior opportunities 
for observation and cultivation of the graces of romance and 
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poetry, why is it they are never heard of but as Lieutenants, 
Commanders, Captains, and at last, perhaps, Admirals? What 
naval officer for the last thirty years has made a scientific discov- 
ery? What one has ever written a book that one intellectual man 
of a thousand has ever heard of ? 

So little fruit of this character have these favorites produced, 
the inference is that the intellect of the young men who are taken 
into the Navy never grows nor expands. Had they engaged in 
other pursuits we might have expected they would have developed 
an amount of force, talent and originality, proportional at least to 
that of college graduates. But it is not so. Their minds have 
been dwarfed to an ignoble ambition, and their natural powers being 
put in the straight-jacket of naval conventionalities, they are be- 
come mere lay figures, whose usefulness has been sacrificed to a 
miserable, mistaken system. 

Now if instead of this the Navy Department were authorized 
by Congress to use a part of its appropriations for making a really 
efficient navy that should offer the younger officers a chance to 
show the stuff that is in them, to have the opportunity of doing 
real service and to advance according té their capacity and energy, 
such a change must certainly be for the better. To accomplish 
this let us suppose the Secretary of the Navy to be authorized to 
contract with any company that could give the adequate security 
to pay it one or two millions per annum, on consideration that it 
should provide the requisite number of steamers, to be built in the 
United States, of the kind above described, to run monthly to 
Buenos Ayres, and semi-monthly to Rio de Janeiro. Let him 
contract for a similar line from San Francisco to Australia, another 
from some Atlantic port to the Adriatic, and another to such other 
foreign port as in the judgment of the Secretary might promise 
the largest returns for the outlay attending it. 

The mere building of these steamers in the United States, would 
be of more advantage in putting the country in a state of defense 
than would the money required to establish the various lines, if 
spent on naval vessels in the ordinary way. To build the vessels 
we must have ship-yards with competent engineers and skilled labor, 
and these we can never have till the building of iron ships becomes 
an extensive industry of the country. With the yards and the 
workingmen prepared and ready to turn out any and every class of 
steamers, the government could, at the first mutterings of war, 
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hurry forward such vessels as might be most formidable both for 
defence and destructiveness. At sucha time, it is more important 
to have the means of building vessels and armaments than to have 
them already built. The latter may be destroyed, and it is cer- 
tain that anything we have now or are likely to have till forced 
into it by actual war, would be ridiculously weak if opposed to the 
fleets of the great maritime powers. Our main reliance would then 
be on the energy and ingenuity of our people, who would be ata 
most woful disadvantage if there were neither ship-yards nor ship- 
builders in the country. But no sooner would one of these 
steamers begin her career asa carrying vessel, than she would be a 
powerful arm of the government and a source of terror to foes, 
They would all be of such capacity and speed that they could never 
be forced to battle against odds. They would sweep the enemy’s 
ships from the ocean, and themselves be as good as invulnerable. 
They would, to all intents and purposes, be a part of our naval 
force, as only on the conditions imposed, under the law, by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, should they be entitled to receive any aid from 
the government. The amount contributed from the treasury to the 
support of these lines of steamers would be but a small part of the 
cost of building and running them. But this small sum must, in 
order to be accepted, be sufficient to make the difference between a 
profit and a loss. With an assured subsidy of a million a year, a 
company might invest ten millions in a line of steamers that would 
pay a small profit, while without this aid the company would run 
in debt. Yet though the advantage to the country might be sev- 
eral millions annually, there would be no inducement for the owners 
to continue it, as men do not build and run steamers at their own 
loss for the public benefit. The experience of Mr. Webb with his 
Australian steamers showed a small loss, but too large for an indi- 
vidual to bear, with only the remote hope of improved business. 
The Brazilian line of Mr. Garrison, though it had a small subsidy 
both from the United States and Brazil, did not pay, and when 
Congress refused to increase it it was withdrawn. But half a million 
annually for the one and an additional half million for the other 
would have continued them on the ocean to this day. Had this 
been done, there is no reason why we should not now have a very 
large trade with both these countries, all of which now goes to 
England because of her more liberal commercial policy. This 
would have given us a market for many of our manufactures, and 
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would doubtless. have averted much of the business disaster and 
general distress that have come upon us during the last four years. 

The lines of steamers thus aided by government would not only 
necessitate the establishment of shipyards and docks, and the em- 
ployment of experienced builders, but they would render a further 
and more direct service in giving useful occupation to naval offi- 
cers. In consideration of the assistance rendered by the govern- 
ment, the Secretary of the Navy should officer the vessels, and, 
while at sea, the navigation and handling of each ship should be 
under the command of an officer of high rank in the Navy, the 
control to pass into the hands of an agent or supercargo of the 
company the moment the pilot should come aboard. In that way 
there would be no conflict of authority, and the young officers, who 
under the present system are supernumeraries on shipboard, would 
learn the science and practice of navigation, the handling of men, 
the duties of the sailor, and the habit of command. A few years 
of this kind of work would qualify any man, having an aptitude 
for the service, to command a ship, or even a squadron, in time of 
battle; and a year of such duties would give him more self-confi- 
dence and self-resource in the crisis of action than would a service 
five times as long of the namby-pamby ceremonies of a man-of- 
war cruising about in time of peace. Thus, with no additional 
cost to the government, but by the diversion of a small part of the 
annual appropriation to a different channel, we should have ship- 
yards and docks for building such vessels as might be required by 
the exigencies of wat and, which is more important than it is to 
have fleets and armaments, we should have an infinitely better 
class of officers to command them in time of need. 

And for all this no subsidy is asked. Nota dollar of extra ap- 
propriation is required. It is only asked that, the old routine of 
useless expenditures should be broken up, and that a small part of 
the money annually appropriated for the Navy should be devoted 
to making it more effective, more competent in men, better pre- 
pared for the contingencies both of peace and war. 

As results so important and beneficial must inevitably follow 
from such change of system, no opposition to it is to be looked for ex- 
cept from the Navy itself. The younger officers whose duties have 
been confined to the routine of parade.and etiquette might take it 
as a hardship that they should be called to do duty like the officers 
of a merchant vessel, to superintend the loading and discharge of 
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cargoes, and do the other work such as falls to the lot of a first or 
second mate. Such of them as have relations in Congress will 
very likely call on them to oppose any legislation that shall expose 
them to such desecration of their persons and their clothes. Yet 
even to them the rougher life will be of the greatest advantage, 
and whether it is or not is a matter of small importance when 
considering the magnitude of the results that must follow from 
so marked a change in the conduct of the Navy. 
CuaRLes A. WASHBURN. 





THE OCEAN: ITS ORIGIN AND DESTINY. II. 


THE DESTINY OF THE OCEAN. 


HE empire of the past and the realm of the future, alike, be- 
long to the dominion of man. An intimate acquaintance 
with all that has happened in the one,as well as a proximate 
knowledge of that which will transpire in the other, belong to the 
province of the attainable. Since our substantial intellectual pro- 
gress consists mainly, if not entirely, in extending our acquaintance 
with the past and cultivating a familiarity with the future, we inay 
venture a few thoughts respecting the ultimate destiny of the ocean 
without incurring the imputation of unwarrantable assumption. 
Instinct and passion may possibly be innate in animals, but 
knowledge and conscience are not intuitive in man. They are 
creatures of nurture. Man knows naught save that which he has 
acquired through experience or induction. The validity of all 
knowledge acquired by reasoning from a particular result in a given 
case to that which will possibly or inevitably follow in another 
similar case, depends, first, upon the correctness of the reason- 
ing and the corresponding legitimacy of the conclusion attained, 
and second, upon the uniformity of the operation of the laws of 
nature. The accumulated experiences of mankind in all ages and 
all nations of the world, attest the uniformity of the operations 
of the laws of nature; and it is the universally received opinion 
of all those who are competent to the formation of an enlightened 
opinion upon the subject—the de/ief and dogmatic assertion of all 
others is not worthy to be noticed, much less to be honored with 
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a refutation—that law—inexorable, universal, undeviating law— 
reigns supreme throughout the universe of matter and of mind. 

It was not always thus. During those days of darkness and ig- 
norance and superstition, when all meteoric changes were attributed 
to the special intervention of spirits; when the appearance of a 
comet was thought to betoken imminent peril; the fall of bolides 
or erolites that an enraged God had opened the vengeful artil- 
lery of heaven upon sin-sunk mortals,—mankind had not the re- 
motest conception of a law of nature as those laws are known to 
us. Our remote mythology-fabricating ancestors stoutly main- 
tained that each of the celestial orbs was a worthy who had once 
dwelt upon the earth; who had been assigned a seat in the galaxy 
of the firmament as a reward for superior bravery, patriotism or 
wisdom, that they might still continue to exercise a paternal watch- 
fulness over the nation; and to whom they persisted in paying 
divine honors. This superstition was gradually replaced by the 
belief that each planet is guided in its habitual perturbations by a 
presiding spirit (also a relic of earth), who has taken up his abode 
upon it. So great is the influence of prepossessions, religious su- 
perstitions and early impressions, that so eminent a scholar as 
Kepler clung with rigid tenacity through life to this doctrine of 
“guiding spirits.” When the establishment of the law of gravitation 
divested the heavenly orbs of their veil of mystery, this doctrine 
was exchanged for the dogmatic myth of miraculous creation,— 
which still curses the world. 

The absolute reign of law throughout the realm of matter and 
mind is habitually attested and further demonstrated by every ex- 
perience of man and every revelation of science, to the demolition 
of theologic myths and theosophic moonshine. 

The constant evolution of the heterogeneous from the homoge- 
neous, has led to the at-present firmly-established belief that the 
prevailing complex order of the universe was developed from the 
absolute homogeneity of primitive chaos, by successive integra- 
tions and persistent individuation. 

Years ere the development hypothesis sprang from the fecund- 
ated minds of “advanced thinkers,” like the fabulous Minerva from 
the cleft head of Jupiter, “the weeping philosopher” of Ephesus, 
Heracleitus the “ self-taught,” amid the solitude of his silent study 
in his hermit home on the mountain, vaguely conceived that cease- 
less change is the universal law of matter and mind. In modern 
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times, Herbert Spencer, coadjuted by other able evolutionists, 
has demonstrated beyond the possibility of a doubt to all rational 
minds, that evolution and dissolution—progression and retrogres- 
sion—segregation and diffusion—life and death—growth and decay, 
are the inexorable laws to whose iron will the whole universe yields 
willing obedience. 

Whether we accept the speculations of the evolutionists, accord- 
ing to whom the present complex order of nature is the legitimate 
and inevitable outgrowth of persistent individuation—of gradual 
development from a less complicated order; or receive as correct 
the teachings of the assimulation theorists that the present order, 
and each past order, of the universe resulted from counter-move- 
ment, and nothing else,—whichever theory we accept, yet this 
vaguely-apprehended principle of the hermit of the mountain, and 
these antithetic laws of the bachelor philosopher and his followers, 
are equally true in principle and universal in application. 

Read in the light of this principle and these laws, what is the 
ultimate destiny of the ocean? 

In endeavoring to prognosticate the destiny of the ocean, we 
cannot act more judiciously than to draw our predictions from the 
portent of nature. No celestial body, of telluric contemplation, is . 
more adapted to our purpose than the moon. 

When Lydia Van de Bosch witnessed the shaky hands and hob- 
bling gait of Madame Bernstein, she exclaimed: “Well! I hope 
we sha’n’t be like her when we’re old, anyhow.” It seems to be 
the universal desire of man to escape the miseries of a decrepit 
and helpless old age. Many do, by dying young. But it is not 
the same with worlds as it is with men. The laws which pervade 
inter-stellar space, and which guide the planets in their progress to 
the rapidly-approaching catastrophe of a clash of worlds and the 
wreck of the universe, are universal and inevitable. The proba- 
bilities are that there is a clear-cut and well-defined path of pro- 
gress which each planet must pursue in its journey from youth and 
vigor to old age and decrepitude. The planet we have selected as 
a representative planet, has already run the greater part of its des- 
tined career, and it is now in an advanced stage of senility and 
decrepitude, with the vigor of youth abated; -the fire of activity 
extinguished ; the period of demolition rapidly approaching. If 
reported miracles—which are looked upon by the astute and philo- 
sophical minds of the time, which are free alike from bias or fear 
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or superstition, as childish and irrational, unfounded in nature or 
reason or fact—be excepted, there is nowhere throughout the 
whole realm of nature a single instance of a willful and wanton 
interruption in the unity and harmony and universality of the ope- 
ration of the laws of nature; hence we will be abundantly justified 
in judging of the probable future career and ultimate destiny of 
planets which are yet youthful and sprightly, vigorous and healthy, 
from the footprints left in the sands of the universe by that planet 
which has almost completed its labors in the race of the planets to 
the goal of the universe. 

The moon is a companion planet, accompanying the earth in its 
journeyings round the sun. It had an origin in common with the 
earth, and possessed during some stage of its progress to complete 
refrigeration—for it is now merely the cadaver of a planet, the 
wreck of a worn-out world, and destined, Stanislas Munier predicts, 
to be precipitated to the earth in showers of stones—the present 
prevailing characteristics of the earth. In other words, its surface 
was once swept by a humid atmosphere, and bathed with a tepid 
ocean. Each of these was subject to the mundane-inter-stellar 
laws of thermal equilibrium. Both have been engulfed in the pro- 
gress to the present state of complete refrigeration. But let us not 
anticipate: this will be fully developed in the sequel. 

It is now universally conceded by all those who have taken the 
trouble to familiarize themselves with the subject, that the moon 
once possessed both an oceanand an atmosphere. The density of 
this atmosphere must have been less than that of the terrestrial at- 
mosphere ; and the lunar oceans doubtless were far inferior in pro- 
portion to the amount of matter in the moon’s bulk to those upon 
which we gaze,—yet they had a veritable existence nevertheless. 
To account for the disappearance of these oceans and this atmos- 
phere, several ingenious theories have been brought forward at va- 
rious times. Since, as our own inimitable Emerson puts it, “ every 
earnest glance we give to the realities around us, with intent to 
learn, proceeds from a holy impulse, and is really a song of praise,” 
all efforts to explain the mysteries of the past in nature, account 
for her condition in the present, and predict the events or catastro- 
phes of the future, instead of being useless and sacrilegious, are 
laudable and worthy, even though they should ultimately prove 
futileand nugatory. Of these various theories the following claim 
our attention : 
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I. It has been suggested by William Whiston, the persecuted 
theologico-philosopher, that the lunar oceans and atmosphere have 
been swept away by a comet which, in its wanderings through the 
void of interstellar space, approached to within dangerous proximity 
the orbit of that luminary. 

This eminent divine seems to have been infatuated with an idea 
of preternatural powers possessed by comets, and to have put as 
great faith in them as the ignorant and deluded do in miracles and 
prayers. In his “New Theory of the Earth,” an ingenious and 
clever work, which won for him an enviable reputation, Whis- 
ton, in an attempt to reconcile Mosaic cosmology with fact, and 
bring the Noachean Deluge within the scope of credibility, con- 
tended that a comet crossed the path of the earth a short distance 
in front of the planet, the first day of the Deluge, and by the force 
of its attraction and the external tidal flows which it excited, caused 
the water beneath the earth’s crust to break forth and spread over 
the surface, thus breaking up “the foundations of the great deep” ; 
and also that the vapors left upon the face of the earth by the tail 
of said passing comet, became rarefied by solar heat, ascended into 
the atmosphere, and returned to the earth in the violent “ forty 
days’ rain.” 

With the recent progress in scientific knowledge, these cometary 
hypotheses have become antiquated and untenable. From our 
present knowledge of the nature and constitution, power and po- 
tentiality of comets, we know that these theories run counter to 
every ascertained law of nature, and must perforce be abandoned. 

II. It has been suggested, by whom we do not know, that the 
moon has grown so intensely cold that all life—animal, vegetable, 
and that life our imagination pictures where great natural changes 
are in progress—has become extinct; the atmosphere condensed 
and precipitated ; the ocean and smaller bodies of water congealed 
to their utmost depths. 

This theory, though more plausible at first sight than the pre- 
ceding, yet, in reality, is scarcely more tenable. The numerous 
facts evolved by the laborious but patiently-performed experiments 
of Lord Rosse, completely confute this theory. 

It is quite possible, and, indeed, very probable, that the super- 
lative gelidity of the long lunar night would, if continued without 
intermission for a space of time equal in length of duration to said 
night, be amply sufficient to solidify the once-existing oceans, and 
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congeal the various gases of the once-existing atmosphere. But it 
is also at least equally probable, if not absolutely certain, that the 
intense heat of the long lunar day, precipitated without interrup- 
tion for a space of time equal to fourteen of our terrestrial days, 
would liquefy the frozen ocean and vaporize the congealed atmos- 
phere. Telescopic observations reveal the fact of the stability of 
the moon’s phenomena. If there were actually a vaorization of 
a congealed atmosphere and a liquefaction of frozen oceans, there 
would be a perceptible change in the observable phenomena of the 
moon, if not a palpable manifestation of the actual mutation. 
Since there is no observable disturbance occurs in the lunar con- 
tour which would indicate the presence of either an atmosphere or 
of oceans, we may very rationally conclude that there is neither 
lunar atmosphere nor oceans,—at least none on that postion of the 
surface of the sphere which is visible to us. 

III. As an explanation for the disappearance of the lunar atmos- 
phere and oceans, Hansen has suggested that they have withdrawn 
to the opposite and unseen portion of the moon's surface. 

This theory, though no less startling and incredible than those 
already enumerated, yet has obtained signal credence with astron- 
omers and scientists of repute, and for this reason, if for none 
other, is deserving of our careful and attentive consideration. 

Now this theory is not merely a fanciful conjecture fomented in 
a heated imagination and based upon our utter destitution either of 
direct knowledge or of symbolical conception—upon our profound 
ignorance—of the opposite and unseen portion of the moon’s sur- 
face, or the tacitly-reiterated principle omne ignotum pro magifico, 
and adduced to evade some inexplicable mystery, but founded upon 
facts derived from various observations made by astronomers of 
experience and scientists of repute, and supported by phenomenal 
facts. Wedo not contend that the theory is positively and in- 
dubitably zvwe, but that it is not without probad/e—slight though it 
be—foundation. 

This theory was first suggested by a profound investigation of 
Hansen, an ingenious German mathematician.+ His investigations 
led him to conclude that if the moon’s centre of gravity is not at 
the middle point of the earth-directed diameter, that fact would be 
evinced by her movements. After extensive investigations and 
long and patient observations, Hansen finally obtained what he 
considered to be sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that 
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the moon’s centre of gravity is more than thirty miles farther away 
than the middle point of the earth-directed disc. 

Now if the shape of the moon is that of a globe or sphere, the 
side towards which the centre of gravity is moved must be con- 
siderably heavier than the opposite one. May not this inequality 
of weight have been produced by the withdrawal of the lunar at- 
mosphere arfd oceans to the weighty side? In the event of such 
a passage there would be a coercion of said oceans and atmosphere 
to twenty-one fiftieths of the entire surface of the sphere, or else 
some of the attendant phenomena of air and water would be man- 
ifested to our telescopic vision; for in her librations the moon 
tilts first one disc and then another towards our earth with such 
regular and successive alternation that in reality there remains but 
twenty-one fiftieths of the sphere which is altogether and at all 
times unseen. 

Sir Isaac Newton long since demonstrated that, theoretically, at 
least, the moon isellipsoidal in shape. Recently Gussew, by exam- 
ining steroscopic views of the moon—produced by combining pho- 
tographs of this satellite which were taken by De la Rue, with his 
powerful reflector, when she was in opposite stages of her librations 
—and carefully noting the displacement of craters and other dis- 
cernible characteristic features, has succeeded in obtaining a method 
for determining the lunar contour. According to Gussew’s method 
of ascertainment, the greater portion of the earth-directed disc must 
be regarded as a mountain excrescence which attains, at its great- 
est altitude, an elevation of nearly seventy miles above the mean 
level. 

When the moon acquired a distinct individuality, and was sent 
on its short planetary career, amid a wilderness of other worlds, its 
shape was necessarily spherical. It is presumable that while this 
orb was yet young and susceptible—ere yet its mobile surface 
had hardened to rigidity—the moving force of the earth’s attrac- 
tion, acting upon its surface with eighty-one times greater power 
than the corresponding force exerted by the moon on the earth, 
sradually elongated the moon towards herself, and thus produced 
its present figure. 

This theory of withdrawal, however, is no longer entertained by 
astronomers or accredited by scientists, because it has been shown 
that this supposed peculiarity in the moon’s shape, which sug- 
gested the theory, first, has no existence in fact, and second, if it 
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did exist, it would be impotent to produce the supposed effect; for 
if this were the true contour of the moon, if there existed ocean or 
atmosphere anywhere on the planet it would be, as Forbes suggests, 
around the base of this prodigious protuberance. Under this cir- 
cumstance the moon’s visible disc would be a girdle of water. 
Since there are no manifest signs of air or water on this portion of 
the moon’s surface, we are warranted in concluding that she is 
destitute of both; hence we are justified in rejecting as untenable 
that theory which contends for their withdrawal to its opposite and 
unseen side. 

IV. Dr. Frankland has suggested that the lunar atmosphere and 
oceans have withdrawn—not to the opposite and unseen side of 
the moon, but—to the interior. 

Although Dr. Frankland is the putative father of this theory, its 
ttue originator was Seemann, a German geologist of considerable 
native talent and local notoriety. It was espoused and advocated 
independently and simultaneously by Dr. Frankland in England, 
Stanislas Munier in France, and Sterry Hunt in our own country. 

This theory of Seemann’s, variously modified, is obtaining signal 
credence in the scientific world, and is evidently destined to super- 
sede, for a season at least, all others. 

If we repose with implicit confidence in the nebular hypothesis, 
and accept as legitimate the evidence and the ‘reasons and conclu- 
sions of Meyer, whatever other opinions we may entertain respect- 
ing the past condition of the moon and the other members of the 
solar system, we can not reasonably withhold our assent from that 
theory which represents that all the members of the material uni- 
verse were at one time diffused throughout the extent of space in 
a gasiform condition. At this period the vaporous nuclei which 
developed respectively into the earth and the moon, were confined 
within the same gaseous envelope. This pellicle envelope gradu- 
ually contracted, the chains of immurement fell from the earth and 
the moon, and thenceforward they exist as distinct spheres, subject 
to the same laws of thermal equilibrium. In compliance with the 
requirements of these laws the moon, being much smaller in bulk 
than the earth, consequently cooled much more rapidly. It is 
presumable that while the earth’s surface was still aglow with pri- 
mal heat, the moon frowned upon her with a corrugated and gelid 
brow. 


From analogy we know that this cooling of the moon must have 
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been attended by contractions, which, it is said, can scarcely be con- 
ceived as occurring without the development of a cavernous struc- 
ture on the interior. A cavernous structure thus produced would 
necessarily communicate, by means of fissures, with the surface. 
In this manner there might be produced a receptacle for the lunar 
atmosphere and oceans, from the depths of which even the long 
lunar day of the warm full moon would be unable to dislodge more 
than mere traces of their vapors. 

Assuming that the solid mass of the moon would contract, on 
cooling, at the same rate as mundane granite, its refrigeration 
through one hundred and eighty degrees of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer—the difference between the boiling point and the freezing 
point—would create cavernous space equal to nearly fourteen and 
one-half millions of cubic miles; which would be amply sufficient 
to ingulf the whole of the lunar atmosphere and oceans, even 
though they bore a far greater proportion to the mass of the moon 
than our atmosphere and oceans to the bulk of the earth. 

It has been abundantly shown by speculative demonstration, 
that the atmosphere and oceans of the moon never did, and, in 
fact, from the very constitution of nature never could, bear the 
same relation to the bulk of matter in that planet that the oceans 
and the atmosphere of our world bear to itsbulk. The mass of the 
moon is but about one eighty-first part as large as that of the 
earth, and the extent of lunar surface, although considerably 
larger proportionately, yet is but about one-thirteenth as great 
as that of the earth; so that the extent of the moon’s atmosphere, 
in proportion to the mass of that planet, could not possibly have 
been more than about one-sixth of that of our atmosphere to the 
earth’s mass. Hence it necessarily follows that, assuming the 
material of the moon’s composition to be originally proportioned 
as to quantity very similar to those of the earth, when the 
moon was passing through the stage of planetary development 
to which the earth has at present attained, the quantity of air 
above each square mile of lunar surface could not have been 
more than one-sixth part of the quantity above each square mile 
of the earth’s surface; and when we take into consideration the 
fact that lunar gravity at that time possessed not more than one- 
sixth part of the present energy of terrestrial gravity, we know 
that the quantity of air above a square mile of the moon’s surface 
would be drawn downwards with but one-sixth part of the force 
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exercised over the atmosphere of terrestrial surface of the same 
extent, and consequently would possess but one-sixth the density ; 
thus giving the true mass-proportion of the moon’s atmosphere to 
be but one thirty-sixth that of the earth. 

The same reasoning applies with equal force to the lunar oceans, 
except as to the compressibility ; and it may thus be shown that 
while the proportion of our oceans to the whole extent of the 
earth’s surface is about seventy-two one-hundredths, that of the 
lunar oceans ranges somewhere between twenty-four and thirty-six 
one-hundredths. 

This theory of the development of cavernous structure on the 
moon’s interior by means of complete refrigeration, like all other 
immature speculative hypotheses, has its difficulties and inconsis- 
tencies. This theory is a legitimate offspring of the Brewsterian 
theory that all the outer planets owed their inferior mean density 
to internal cavities or hollows. The absolute impossibility of 
the existence of such a state of affairs as that surmised by 
Brewster and his disciples, has been demonstrated mathematically. 
We know that in all planets the downward pressure of the super- 
incumbent layers increases as we approach the centre of the 
sphere. The rudest calculation will show that in the smallest 
spheres, even in the satellites, there cannot exist a cavernous 
structure; for since the experiments of Tresca we know that the 
most solid materials with which we are acquainted—such as steel, 
adamant, platinum—become plastic and behave like liquids under 
far less pressure than that brought to bear by a planet upon all its 
interior materials, except those which lie near the surface. We 
have every reason to believe that at a distance of ten or twelve 
miles beneath the lunar surface no walls of steel or adamant, 
however massive, would be able to withstand the pressure of the 
surrounding matter; and there is not a doubt but that we would 
be perfectly safe in affirming that at the depth of but one hundred 
miles—this is but about one-twentieth of the moon’s diameter— 
the existence of a cavernous structure such as the theory under 
review supposes, is a thing impossible. 

Though cavernous structures, such as the modified theory of See- 
mann contemplates, could not be formed throughout the mass of the 
moon, yet it is evident that in the progress of complete refriger- 
ation, ample room would be found for the reception of the lunar 
atmosphere and oceans. The greatest possible pressure to which 
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the most compact rocks could be subjected, as has been clearly 
demonstrated by the experiments of the Florentine academicians, 
would not close up the capillary tubes which interpenetrate said 
rock ; but on the other hand, the enormous pressure exerted upon 
the water at great depths would force it into spaces even minuter 
than capillary cavities. 

From this it follows that as the moon cooled down, necessarily 
more and more internal space was developed for the reception of 
the seas and atmosphere; and the probability is that long ere the 
planet, in its age and senility, had become chilled to the very core, 
a receptacle as ample as that conceived by Dr. Frankland and his 
adherents, would be formed. 

Without laying any claim to prescience, special delegation, or 
superhuman wisdom and foresight, but by simply accepting and in- 
terpreting the previsioned history—evolved by lunar facts—of the 
earth and the whole material universe, we are able to record, with 
some degree of certainty, the ultimate destiny of the ocean. In 
the progress of complete refrigeration, the waters which now per- 
colate towards the earth’s centre, and which now exist, in conse- 
quence of the intensity of the earth’s internal heat, alternately in 
the form of water and vapor—a circulation being kept up in this 
alternation of form occasioned by the heat constantly repelling the 
approaching water—will follow the receding of the intensity of the 
earth's internal heat, and, as Winchell remaks, will circulate deeper 
and deeper. “When the thickness of the terrestrial shell which 
must be saturated with water has doubled, the increased demand 
must lower the waters of the ocean; and long before refrigeration 
has reached the centre, the thirsty rocks will have swallowed the 
seas and all our surface waters. The drained, and shrunken, and 
shivered zone lying near the surface will suck in the atmosphere, 
and this will disappear in the pores and caverns of a worn-out 
world;” and the earth, swung in the midst of space, the cadaver of 


a planet—its lights extinguished—its energy wasted—its glory de- 
parted—will continue its rapidly-circling and precipitous descent to 
the sun—the center from which it sprang, and to which it is des- 
tined ultimately to return. 


J. MAnrorp Kerr. 





MODERN SPIRITISM. 


MODERN SPIRITISM: 


HE word spiritism has been used by the Westminster Review 

for a kind of belief commonly called Spiritualism—a term 
which should be restricted to its accepted sense. It is claimed for 
this delusion, as well as for many curative processes, that they are 
founded on observation; but the great mass of these observations 
are due to untrained interpreters of phenomena, or to the credu- 
lous and lovers of the marvelous. John Wesley was an eminent 
philanthropist. He had a university education, and wishing to 
improve the human race in science as well as in morals, he pub- 
lished his Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation (or Natu- 
ral Philosophy, 1st Ed., 1763; 3d Ed., 5 vols., 12mo, 1777), and 
his Primitive Physic (25th Ed., 1801). He took care to get medi- 
cal results, and when the curative modes were found ‘efficient, he 
mentions the fact. Of his fourteen remedies for ague, the sixth is 
frankincense and nutmeg, to be placed on the stomach in a little 
bag—“I have never known it to fail.” The ninth remedy is pills 
of cobwebs, and “ seldom fails.” Of fifteen remedies for consump- 
tion, three are inhalatives. In the Natural Philosophy, we are told 
that barnacles may be seen opening their lids, and “peeping about 
them. They then thrust out their long neck, look around them 
for some time,” etc. In certain barnacles there is “a perfect fowl : 
the little bill is like that of a goose; the eyes marked; the head, 
neck, breast, wings, tail and feet formed. The feathers are per- 
fectly shaped....... Now as Bats are a kind of medium between 
beasts and birds, are not Barnacles a kind of medium between birds 
and fishes?” 

In the last century, swallows were said to hibernate under water, 
emerging in the spring, and many examples are cited from Olaus 
Magnus (1504) down, to cases in England, where, in cleaning 
ponds, they were found in the mud, and had revived. 


Swallows have been found in vaft quantities, clung together in a 
lump, like fwarms of bees, but utterly cold and fenfelefs, even in 
ponds that have been cleaned out, hanging underthe water. We/- 
ley, 1, 281, ed. of 1777. 

Swallows certainly fleep all the winter. A number of them con- 
globate together, by flying round and round, and then all in a heap 
throw themfelves under the water, and lye in the bed of a river. 
Dr. Johnfon, in Bofwell. 


“1 Startling Facts i in . Modern n Spiritualism. By N. B. Wolfe, M. D., Cincinnati, 1874. 
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The third opinion we fhall ftate and fupport in the words of [the 
naturalist] Mr. Kalm. Natural hiftory (fays he), as all other hifto- 
ries, depends not always upon the intrinfic degree of probability, 
but upon faéts founded on the teftimony of people of noted vera- 
city. ... Dr. Wallerius, the celebrated Swedifh chemift, informs us, 
That he has feen, more than once, fwallows affembling on a reed, 
till they were all immerfed ... this being preceded by a dirge ofa 
quarter of an hour’s length ... he has feen a fwallow caught during 
winter out of a lake with a net ... this bird was brought into a 
warm room, revived, fluttered about, and foon after died. 

Mr. Klein [the naturalist] applied to many farmers-general of the 
king of Prufsia’s domains, who had great lakes in their diftricts, 
the fifhery in them being part of the revenue. ... All the people 
that were queftioned, made affidavits upon oath before the magif- 
trates. Firft, the mother of the countefs Lehendorf faid that fhe had 
feen a bundle of fwallows brought from the Frifhe Haff ... which 

. revived and fluttered about. Secondly, Count Schileben ... 
faw feveral fwallows caught in the net, one of which he took upin 
his hand, brought it into a warm room, where it lay about an hour, 
when it began to ftir, and half an hour after, it flew about in the 
room. Thirdly, Farmer-general (Amtman) Witkoufki made affi- 
davit, that ... in the year 1741 he got two fwallows from another 
part of the pond (they being all caught in his prefence) ... after 
an hour’s {pace they ... fluttered about, and died in three hours after. 
Fourthly, Amtman Bonke ... had feen nine fwallows brought up 
in the net from under the ice, ... they gradually revived; but a few 
hours after they all died. ... Seventhly, [in 1735] I faw feveral fwal- 
lows brought in winter by the fifhermen from the river Vistula ... 
two of them ... revived and flew about. ... In January [1754], the 
lake of Lybfhaw ... being covered with ice, I ordered the fifher- 
men to fifh therein, and in my prefence feveral fwallows were taken, 

.. one I took up to myfelf, brought it home, which was five miles 
from thence, and it revived, but died about an hour after its 
reviving. 

Thefe are faéts attefted by the people of the higheft quality, by 
fome in public offices, and by others who, though of a low rank, 
however, made thefe affidavits upon oath. It is impoffible to fup- 
pofe. ... It is therefore ... inconteftably true that fwallows retire 

. into the water, ... till the return of warmth revives _ again 
in the fpring. Encyc. Brit., 1797, Art. SWALLow. 

..We had, at a Meeting of the Royal-Society, Fed. 12, 1714, 
farther Confirmation of Swallows retiring under Water in Winter, 
from Dr. Co/as,...who {peaking of their Way of Fifhing in the North- 
ern Parts, by breaking Holes, and drawing their Nets under the Ice, 
faith, That he faw fixteen Swallows fo drawn out of the Lake of 
Samr odt, and about Thirty out of the King’s great Pond in Ro/inet- 
/en; and that at Schlebitten, near an Houfe of the Earl of Dohna, 
he saw two Swallows juft come out of the Waters, that could scarce 
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ftand, being very wet and weak,... WW. Derham, F. R. S., Canoh of 
Windsor, Physico-Theology, 10th ed., 1730, p. 356. 

Equally credulous observers have seen salamanders running 
about in the fire,’ and living toads in solid rocks have been often 
announced. When the 17-year cicada last appeared, a child is said 
to have seized one, which stung it and caused its death ; and a boy 
is asserted to have succumbed who put several in his hat—the in- 
sect being harmless, although believed to be poisonous. The year 
previous to their appearance, people digging wells are said to have 
met them twenty or thirty feet from the surface on their way up, 
although they do not penetrate farther than the roots from which 
they draw their nourishment. Formerly mermaids were common 
enough, and one caught on the coast of Holland was taught to 
spin—as the books tell us; and in the year 1205 a fish like a man 
was taken off the coast of Suffolk, and kept alive for six months. 

Capt. Whitbourn...affirms that at S¢. John’s Harbour A. D. 1610, 
as he was ftanding by the Water-fide...he fpied a Creature making 
very {wiftly towards him, which by the Eyes, Nofe, Chin, Ears, Neck, 
Forehead; and, in a word, by all thofe upper Parts which were very 
well proportion’d, appear’d to be a woman. The Hair indeed was 
to be excepted;...[it turned away] which gave him the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the fhoulders and back Parts of it, down to the 
Wafte, which he declares were as fquare, fmooth and white, as the 
like Parts in Mankind...[She came afterwards] to fome Boats, in — 
the Harbour...near the fhore, the Men got all out and run for their 
lives... Upon the whole, we can’t fee why this Relation fhou’d not 
as effectually perfwade all People that there are fuch Creatures, as 
the Voyage it felf fhou’d that there is fuch a place as Newfoundland; 
And a Man can have no Interest in forming a Story of a Mermaid, 
which is not at all adapted to ferve any Defign in Church or State. 
Harris's Collection of Voyages, 1705, 1, 862. 

Seals, porpoises, and various fishes are mentioned also. 

The efficacy of the divining rod in the discovery of water and 
ores, was considered to have been fully proved in the last century ;* 
and when lightning was supposed to arise from sulphurous exha- 
lations, a sulphury scent was said to be present when a near object 
was struck. Showers of sulphur in Pennsylvania have been an- 
nounced, a person collected the material from the surface of rain 
puddles, dried and tested it by burning and the resulting smell ; 


but the prejudgement of the experimenter probably turned the 





2 Me: moirs of Benvenuto Cellini, ch. 1, p. 7, Bohn’s edition. Penny Cyc. 20, 337- 
*See Pryce, Mineralogia Cornubiensis, 1778, pp. 116-121; and the Encyc. Brit., 


1795. 
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pollen of pine trees into sulphur; as other experimenters pretend 
to have turned horse-hairs into worms, a transformation believed in 
by men educated in the universities of the old styles The exag- 
gerated poison of the upas tree maintains its place in oratory, and 
many drugs are said to produce curative effects in doses of the bil- 
lionth of a grain. This, however, is doubted by some who use 
larger doses, oblivious of the fact that the system acquired its repu- 
tation under the infinitesimal practice. 

Certain localities have springs to which health-giving qualities 
are assigned, and a warm spring in the island of Mevis is thus 
mentioned in Harris’s Voyages (1, 716): 

Mr. //arcourt...brought a very bad and dangerous Cough along 
with him out of Guiana, of which he was very fpeedily cur’d by 
bathing and drinking the Water; farther, one of his Servants had 
his Hand fo burnt with Gunpowder that he was like to lofe the ufe 
of his Fingers, the Sinews were fhrunk and the Hand contraéted 
after a very odd manner, but by bathing two or three times all was 
much alter’d for the better, his Hand was perfeétly heal’d, and tho’ 
not reduc’d fo entirely as was defir’d, yet ’twas in a fair way so to 
be. Several others of his Company were alfo cured of ugly swell- 
ings in their Legs, and that within the compass of a day.— 161 3-26. 

It is asserted that at Glastonbury, in England, a sufferer from an 
asthma of thirty years duration, was told ina dream to drink of 
certain waters which would cure him. This was done, his cure 
was attested upon oath, and the waters were soon visited by ten 
thousand people. 

Formerly scrofulous children were taken to be cured by the 
touch of the King of England, as in the case of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who was not relieved. At an earlier date, however, (August 28, 
1687,) the bishop of Chester (Dr. Cartright) testifies that he was 
present when James II. “healed” 350 persons.’ To aid the histor- 
ian Carte, the city of London paid him an annual sum, which was 
discontinued in 1748 for assigning this healing power to the Stuart 
family, probably because such a concession might favor their claim 
to the throne.® 


Laurence Echard, another clerical historian, mentions a confer- 


41 think a case is given in Coleridge’s Zable Talk. 

5 Pettigrew, Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, 1844, p. I5I. 
“Along the Maine coast thousands of persons bathed on the 28th of June, because they 
believed an old delusion that ocean water will cure chronic diseases on that day.” 
Newspapers, 1874. 


§ Pettigrew, p. 153; Allibone’s Dict. 1, 346. 
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ence between Oliver Cromwell and the devil on the morning of 
the battle of Worcester—the credibility of the story being left to 
the “faith and judgment” of the reader. (Allibone, 1, 540.) 

As Mr. Wesley shows that he was incompetent to judge of 
natural phenomena, he may be considered equally untrustworthy 
when stories of the supernatural are to be investigated, especially 
when they are regarded from the point of view that “if but one 
account of the intercourse of men with separate spirits be admit- 
ted,” materialism falls to the ground. This is said in his Journal 
for May 25, 1768, where he remarks as follows: 

“ T took down from one who had feared God from her infancy, 
one of the ftrangeft accounts I ever read. And yet I can find no 
pretence to difbelieve it. The well-known character of the perfon 
excludes all fufpicion of fraud: and the nature of the circumftances 
themfelves, excludes the poffibility of a delufion. It is true, there 
are feveral of them, which I do not comprehend. ... The substance 
of what fhe faid was as follows: “From my childhood, when any 
of our neighbors died, whether men, women, or children, I ufed to 
fee them, either juft when they died, or a little before ... many 
times I did not know they were dead. I faw many of them by day, 
many by night, ... all little children, and many grown perfons, had 


a bright, glorious light, round them. But many had a gloomy, 
difmal light, and a dufky cloud over them.” 


Several pages of strange details are given. Another woman 
(Journal, Oct. 1, 1763,) is visited apparently by her uncle, but not 
liking his discourse, she looked more carefully and saw that “one 
of his feet was just like that of an ox.” 

Dr. Hare, a distinguished chemist, when his mind was failing 
toward the end of his life, was duped by certain spiritists who 
never convinced the scientific friends he sometimes took with him, 
and when he produced one of his tried mediums at a meeting of 
the American Scientific Association at Montreal in 1857, an eve- 
ning séance was given to some of the members, who thought the 
experiments worthless. Professor Gillespie was present, and the 
medium heard his name, but when the spirits spelled it with the 
aid of Dr. Hare’s ingenious machine, they mistook the initial letter 
for a K, as at a later period Dr. Wolfe's spirits wrote “ Plymton” 
for “ Plimpton,” and “ Michael” for “ Michel.” On another occasion 
I was present at a séance of Professor Walter R. Johnson, chemist 
and geologist, when he held the hand of a seemingly stupefied ser- 
vant girl, who seemed to taste substances in /zs mouth, and for 
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which he asked in a whisper loud enough for the bystanders to 
hear. Unlike Dr. Hare, Prof. Johnson was in good health. 

The chief fallacy of the spiritists (or at least of their dupes) is 
that which asserts that phenomena are supernatural when they can- 
not be accounted for by natural laws—a dictum which has assigned 
life to the magnetic needle, referred the electric flash to the hand 
of Jupiter, and classed atrophy among diseases due to witchcraft. 
It is probable that the number of ghosts, fairies, witches, powwows, 
and quack doctors, in a country, is in proportion to the number 
of believers in them; for like spirits at a western séance, they seem 
averse to appearing where they are not appreciated. Thus Dr. 
Wolfe (p. 323-4) quotes Mrs. Hollis as saying: “If you could get 
your representative men to come together in one circle, there would 
be so much personal antagonism, I fear, the spirits could not mani- 
fest. Harmony is an essential condition.” 

In Lippincott’s Magazine (April, 1874, p. 468,) there is an account 
of a visit to Mrs. Hollis, a seeress of Louisville, who showed peo- 
ple the spirits of their departed friends at a hole in the door of a 
wardrobe or cabinet in which she was enclosed, the room having 
but little light. On the occasion described, these supposed spirits 
were observed to be engravings or pictures, one of which was 
recognized as a print named the Maid of Saragossa. When she 
exhibited at Dr. Wolfe’s, President Buchanan appeared “like the 
common lithograph head” (p. 361), and, according to Col. Piatt’s 
report, his bow, as well as that of Stephen A. Douglas, “ was pre- 
cisely that which would come from a crayon sketch on a paste- 
board if the upper end were dipped forward suddenly.” (p. 362) 
When Dr. N. B. Wolfe undertook to look into spiritism, he had 
Mrs. Hollis as an inmate of his house in Cincinnati for an aggre- 
gate of thirty weeks, during two years (p. 193), and his facts are 
nearly all hers, given before a few people, not one of whom, as far 
as we are told, having a reputation as an engineer, physicist, micros- 
copist, surgeon, or other person accustomed to investigate phe- 
nomena. “If the manifestations are tricks, why not step forward 
and expose them.” (p. 538.) “Science, true science, is invited to 
explain the phenomena we have recorded.” (p. 540.) But if five 
strangers (p. 498) ask to be admitted, Mrs. Hollis consents, but the 
spirit of the wine-making Nolan demands their exclusion because 
he detects alcohol about them. If Tyndall had applied as a stranger, 
we may guess the result; if he had applied without withholding 
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his name, his “ repulsive magnetism” (p. 351), his want of “homo- 
geneousness” (p. 321), or his “undeveloped condition” (p. 426), 
would probably have prevented the manifestations; and should he 
desire light, he might be told that “ Darkness affords no facilities 
for concealment.” (p. 282.) 

“ Men like Faraday, and Agassiz, and Carpenter, may sneer at it; 
but what of that? Spiritualists sneer at them The incivility of 
these learned boobies, and the ignorance they display on this sub- 
ject, make a humiliating exhibit of the poverty of the stuff of which 
conventional great men are made up. These fellows may sneer ... 
but what then? ... We honor ourselves when we enlist in the ser- 
vice of Truth (p. 540), ... as lovely as Truth (p. 542), ... for truth 
seeks neither place or applause,... but only asks a hearing. (p. 321.)” 

This love of truth appears in his Common-sense Book on con- 
sumption, 1869, where he styles himself “medical specialist,” and 
claims a circulation of 500,000: 


“Truth wears no mask, bows at no human shrine, seeks neither 
place nor applause—she only asks a hearing.” (p. 5.) 


When Mrs. Hollis holds a slate under a table (p. 140), and brings 
it forth with writing on it, there is no evidence that there were not 
several slates, or that the writing was not already upon the unex- 
posed side of the slate—or that the telegraphic and other writings 
(253, 270) were written under the table whence they were thrown; 
and when the slate is put on a shelf under the aperture of the cab- 
inet to be written upon by a visible spirit hand, it is the doctor 
himself who places and withdraws it. When Marshal Ney makes 
a drawing in the dark (301), none but the doctor and the medium 
are present; it is he who places the dish of flour (348, 531) to re- 
ceive the impression of Ney’s hand, or perhaps of a plaster cast; 
and when a music-box weighing 23 lbs., 8 oz., came to rest, after 
playing and floating through the air in a “ pitch-dark” room, “ it 
was found half under my chair and between my feet.” (p. 290.) 

The “most marvelous manifestation in the dark circle...was at- 
tended only by the several members of my family.” Spirit 
voices sung, the seeress became alarmed, but the doctor quieted 
her fears, with assurances that...“no harm would inure to her’— 
showing his superior knowledge or mediumship (pp. 292-3). She 
was then floated along the ceiling, which, at the doctor’s request, 
she marked with a pencil, and the marks, perhaps, remain to con- 
found the skeptical. There was no danger in thus “levitating” 
Mrs. Hollis, for the spirit of “Jim Nolan” assured the doctor that 
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“If she were lost to us, we could not replace her among a million 
of women.’”” 

The cabinet was held shut by a button on the inside (pp. 305, 
319), controlled by Mrs. Hollis, who was thus removed from sud- 
den observation ; there was even a curtain over the aperture in the 
door, and the floor was not spread with flour to mark any move- 
ment of her feet. The three reporters made no thorough exami- 
nation of the premises and apparatus (pp. 385, 456, 525); they re- 
ported what was prepared for them, without asking, for example, 
to be allowed to stretch threads across the cabinet so as to insulate 
the medium from the aperture; nor did they ask for music-paper 
to be placed under the shawl-covered table, that a specimen of the 
“ love-feast of celestial melody” (p. 292) might be secured, the tele- 
graphic communications being worthless. 

Dr. Wolfe’s credulity would be likely to interfere with his power 
of investigation, as he seems to believe (p. 25) in the supernatural 
nature of certain table-turnings and rappings, and (pp. 107-8) in the 
ability of A. J. Davis to perceive the condition of the interior parts 
of the human frame. He read “with amazement and most absorb- 
ing interest, the great work of Mr. Davis,” and he probably takes 
an equally absorbing interest in certificates like the following—the 
first one being taken from his own Common-Sense Book (p. 69), 
the second from a medical almanac, and the third from a news- 
paper. 

Dr. N. B. Wo.re...For about fifteen years I have had, more or 
less, a most distressing cough, and became so enfeebled that I could 
scarcely walk to my barn-lot and return... cough but little now}... 
I have gained from ten to twelve pounds in weight during your 
one month’s treatment... 


Messrs. ... CLARK: My wife was troubled with a dad cough for 
two years. The cough was so bad that she had fears of consump- 


7A million is a large number, nevertheless—“A million of undeveloped people can 
neither,” &c. (p. 115.) “ Millions of people have heard the spirit-raps ;” (287) “A 
million of spirits” (201); “Millions are embraced in this mystic multitude who have 
accepted common sense and the spirits as their guides.” (539.) ‘Truth expresses 


itself in a million of forms,” (543) ; and the doctor’s consumption book, “circulation 
500,000,” may have millions of readers. So Josephine mentions millions of wor- 
shipers (278) and millions of spirits (279). ‘Millions of intelligent men and women 
énow...millions more are being resistlessly drawn to the same unassailable array of 
testimony...there are millions of men and women who proclaim a knowledge of the 
truth of spirit intercourse... The Czar Alexander, by command of the spirit Czar Nicho- 
las,...transformed millions of slaves into millions of freemen.” (pp. 538-9.) 
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tion...Her strength failed so that she could hardly do any kind of 
work...She now weighs fifteen pounds more than when she began 
to take the compound, and is in the best of health. 

Dr. Prerce...My wife has certainly received a great benefit from 
the use of your Discovery...She has been doing most of her work 
for over six months...Her recovery is considered as almost a mir- 
acle, and we attribute it all to the use of your valuable medicine. 

And yet, while he would have people believe in the private per- 
formances of Mrs. Hollis, he is himself skeptical in regard to the 
public exhibitions of the Davenports—regarding their floating gui- 
tar with the look of suspicion which his portrait exhibits, but ex- 
pecting us to believe in the aerial voyage of Mrs. Hollis and of his 
own heavy music-box— 


The guitar was carried through the air, thrumming as it floated 
all about the room. My knee had been touched by a spirit-hand, 
and my handkerchief had been tied -high up on the chandelier, 
still...I doubted. (p. 122.) 

He is indifferent to public opinion— 


I respect my judgment on all occasions, caring little for the ap- 
plause of men, less for their criticism, and least for their censure. 
(p. 313.)...but it is not pleasant to have one’s integrity impeached 
by the world (p. 371). There is something more than political wit 
in Ben Butler’s grim declaration, that “he never enjoyed life until 
he lost his character.” (p. 231.) 

Editors and others who doubt /zs accounts, are “ addle-pated 
fellows,” (195); “idiot editors,” (277); “scribblers,” (196); “snivel- 
ing correspondents,” (318); generally the escapes from lunatic 
asylums, or the inmates of Pagan churches (318); “pulpit-preach- 
ers, pot-house politicians, and boss printers...a pretty set of moun- 
tebanks,” (Mrs. Hollis, p. 168); “a newspaper scavenger and geld- 
macher’® (424)—that is, a cover, but money-maker is probably 
meant. Yet the fee of his friend Mansfield is “three dollars and 
four postage stamps,” (p. 39,) and he calls people cattle (p. 169) who 

8 This style was cultivated at an earlier date as appears from his lecture (mostly 
chimical, like Josephine’s letter on pp. 484-5), delivered over the corpse of his mother, 
in which he asked—*Who will question eternal principles but the knave or fool?” 
(p. 113.) Compare—swash, 39; he deserved to be blowed, 74; horse-stable slang, 76; 
sty of filth, 78; Limburg cheese, 79; pulpit falsehood, 99 ; pulpit Maw-worms, 178; 
base-born rascals, 183; St. Hog, 189; pig-head, 196, 220; dullard, 196; mental drib- 
blers; drivel, 101, 196: well-dressed idiots, 237; pious pulpit platitudes, 249; blather- 
skite; 80, 219, 260; and Common-Sense Book, p, 8; daft, 305, 497; ‘‘as if she held my 
nose,” 89; “lead them by the nose,” 166; ‘‘nose singers,’ 284; “pulled him by the 
nose,” 369; “WV. B. Wolfe, Physician for the Nose, Throat and Lungs.” See the por- 
trait in his consumption book. 
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consult Mrs. Hollis without paying her. In his practice as a 
‘medical specialist,” people who cannot afford the expense of com- 
ing to his office can be treated by mail, but “in no case do I 
make any reduction in my charges [of twenty dollars for the first 
month and eighteen dollars a month afterwards]; neither do I send 
treatment for a less period than one month.” 

Although the doctor gives no formulas, and supplies his own 
drugs (Com.-Sense Book, pp. 91, 95), he seems to have imitators— 

It has come to my knowledge that many of this class of people 


[itinerant specialists] represent themselves as practicing my system 
of treatment, and thereby obtainemployment. (Com.-Sense Book, 
p. 63.) 

But he is not the only sufferer from from rival specialists, for 
we read in a medical almanac, that 


“These swindlers claimed to carry certain extracts with which 
they would prepare any amount their customers wished. Beware 
of such impostors. Our...can not be made by mixing any extracts 
in existence.” 


Rival mediums are condemned for their “silly and ungrammatical 
drivel” (p. 38), for “language low, coarse, and ungrammatical” (p. 
100); and one is without “scholastic attainments” (p. 238). “Spirits 
talk best in the presence of intelligent people” (p. 283). ‘“ Those 
who make no claims to scholarship, think more clearly on this 
subject, in many instances, than the savants” (p. 238). Dr. Wolfe 
uses—“a more utter stranger” (117); “more primary elements than 
is found” (111); “a regalia” (290); “was daft of reason” (497); 
“intre nos” (368); “neither...or” (447); “forms of diseases which 
never waits” (p.94 of Common-Sense Book); and he spoils his 
English with Scotticisms. 

In his Common-Sense Book, Dr. Wolfe indicates his medical 
standing by giving a copy of his Latin diploma, which is that of an 
eclectic concern in Philadelphia, where Jacobus M’Clintock as the 
first professor is “Chirurg and Prof.” and as the sixth is “Anatomy 
and Physy. Prof.’ W. Paine evades the Latin cases by “ 7heo. Prac. 
Med. Prof.’—others are “Obst. Prof.” “Materia Medica Prof.’ and 
“ Chemiae Prof.’—the last being correct. Ata later period, one 
of these eclectics went into the secret medicine business and an- 
other sold diplomas in connection with a quack medical school. 

A nostrum-vender (Philadelphia Budletin, June 10, 1874,) is of 
the opinion that: 

There is no good reason why an English-speaking people should 
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be doctored in Latin, ... in the jargon of the profession, ... in gar- 
bled Latin, but in the good old mother tongue, .. 

wherein he agrees with Dr. Wolfe, who thinks that physicians 
should be censured for not teaching the people— 

in languages they understand instead of the compound jargon 
which only serves to obscure the sense and mystify the trade of 
the selfish trickster. (Common-Sense Book, p. 4.) 

However common such opinions may be among quacks, they 
continue to dose their patients with secret remedies; and when Dr. 
Wolfe comes before the spiritists, he is free enough with the lan- 
guages. His motto is “SUPPRESSIO VERI, SUGGESTIO FALSI”—of 
which there is an example on p. 18, where he mentions a daughter 
of “Governor Wolfe” returning home to Columbia, Pa. Here the 
reader is left to infer a relationship with Governor George Wolf, of 
Pennsylvania, who resided at Easton, and the fact is suppressed 
that Mr. George Wolf (not “ Wolfe”), of Columbia, was familiarly 
addressed as “Governor” by his friends, on account of the identity 
of name. 

Language tests should be sufficient to convince the sceptical, 
for in these the spirits write and speak in any language known to 
them. Dr. Wolfe gives examples in several of the better known 
languages, but the Cherokee spirit who occupies so prominent a 
place in the book, both in writing and speaking, gives not even an 
exclamation in his own vernacular. The more unusual tongues 
do not appear, although we are told (p. 220) that “ spirits would 
communicate in Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Swede, Celt, and Arabic,” 
but this was discouraged as “tomfoolery” and “ useless scribble.” 
Had it been encouraged, it might have “ exhausted” Mrs. Hollis 
(p. 245), and elicited “personal antagonism” (p. 324) in case a 
traveler like Captain Burton had addressed Mohammed in Arabic 
with the expectation of getting a reply on the slate. 

Dr. Wolfe calls attention to “four capital J’s that look as if they 
might have all been written by the same penman; but who is he?” 
(p. 270)—a question which should have been asked in regard to 
the resemblance of the seven fac similes of B (p. 220, 222, 271,) to 
that in his own autograph, as given under his portrait. On the 
other hand, the two N’s given as copies of Ney’s autograph (p. 217, 
301,) are quite unlike. 

The name of “ Napoleon Bonaparte Wolfe” would be likely to 
call the attention of its possessor to the great Frenchman, and 
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might cause him to be selected as the leader of the army of spirit- 
ists, for Ney tells htm to “Work on! Be firm! You are the front 
of that army and I the rear. It cannot fail.” (p. 310.) And Jo- 
sephine directs him to “ Work on with a cheerful heart and a wise 
head. All will be well.” (p. 241.) “Be firm.” (p. 511.) At an 
earlier day (p. 86-7) she advised him thus: “ Do not let your heart 
fail you, for you must surely succeed. Persevere to the end.... 
Stand firm, and be steady to your purpose! Do not doubt success!” 
Mrs. Hollis was also “a selected instrument for doing a great 
work” (p. 180), as she was told by a spirit. 

The doctor claims to be “a very cool, quiet man in emergen- 
cies” (p. 313), and, with his long experience in spirit matters, he 
ought not to have shown “some excitement” (p. 203), when, on 
withdrawing a slate from beneath a table where he was holding it 
with his right hand (his left covering both the hands of Mrs. Hollis 
on the table), he found two lines signed “‘ Ney,” commencing with 
—‘‘Je veux trouver homme que est honnete”—which should not 
have “amazed” him, as he disclaims a knowledge of French. Jo- 
sephine’s short note (p. 222) has such French as “ person” for per- 
sonne, and “nome” for zo, and while it was being written on a 
slate held under the table by Mrs. Hollis, the doctor was again 
struck “ with amazement” by a bonfire or “ few de joie of spirit-raps” 
(p. 223), and when the medium left the room (none but she and the 
doctor being recorded as present) a chair followed her. 

Josephine’s English style resembles the doctor’s, as when she 
mentions the “fires of ambition that fills my dear Napoleon’s soul, 
sweeps over mine.” (p. 224.) “Swine need feeding, even though 
we must work in the mire to do it.” (p. 460.) “But these will 
serve as propaganda”—a noun in the singular number, as she must 
have known from the French form “propagande.” Mrs. Hollis 
(p. 167), Dr. W. (p. 219), and Josephine (p. 500), use the word 
“poltroon.” Wolfe has “square earnest” (p. 74), and Josephine 
(p. 513) has “an issue squarely made.” He talks of a “rotten” 
peace (p. 539), and she of the “rottenness of creeds.” (p. 511.) 

It is a matter of wonder how a French lady and an empress 
could have picked up such word as “unrest” (p. 229, 506); “ye” 
(p. 234, 239); “dieth,” “stench” (p. 499); the Germanism “stand- 
point” (p. 512-13), used by Wolfe on p. 430, and by a spirit on p. 
342); insurance “policies” (p. 514); getting “shaky” (p. 521); 
“agitate the muddy: waters, to liberate the offensive odors from the 
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mire of society” (p. 230); oppose “to the bitter end” (p. 516), a 
nautical term of which she could hardly know the meaning. “La- 
cerate my back,” says Wolfe (p. v); “cowardly slaves” (p. 219); . 
“a limber raw-hide” (p. 289, quoted with approval); and Josephine 
speaks of “the slavish fetters of creed” (p. 240); “the slave’s back, 
... lacerations of the master’s whip;” (p. 461). The following ex- 
pressions occur ina single letter (p. 233-4), but the Italics are not 
in the original. It will be observed that the doctor’s book is es- 
teemed by the spirits: 


What you have written, the poodles may bark at, but it will 
strike home to the consciences of thinking men ... people who think 
to put our work down, reckon without their host ... craven souls, . 
it means work, ... We watch the progress of the book with great 
interest. It has an aggressive and /ear/ess ring of truth about it, 
that will command the attention and respect of its readers. It will 
be bitterly assailed, but fear not. 


In another place she has “the true ring of pure metal” (p. 467), 
and speaking of her singing voice, the doctor says: “Its ring was 
like the tintillations of fine metal.” (p. 474.) Contrary to French 
and English usage, she writes ‘“‘embassadors” (p. 228), “fiber” (p. 
240), “savior” (p.246, Ney’s spelling, p. 433), “center,” “honor,” 
“error,” “realize,” “civilize,” etc., as if she had learned English 
lately, and in America. 

When Dr. W. gives scraps of German spoken at a séance, it 
would seem that his writing was controlled by another mind, for 
each noun appears with a capital initial (p. 183), but his mentor 
could not have been present when he recorded the saying of a 
Teuton as “Gott in himmel.” (p. 511, for “im Himmel.”) The 
speaking and writing spirit of the Cherokee “ Skiwaukee” is a fail- 
ure, the name is probably based on “ Milwaukie, and s# do not oc- 
cur together in Cherokee. Broken English by a German is not 
that of a Welshman, and a Cherokee’s would differ from both. 
For “ old,’ Skiwaukee should have said o/e ; the language wants 
English 7 and f, yet he turns medium into “mejum” and says 
“papoose,” which does not belong to his language; but being 
without 7, he is right in reducing Rosanna (p. 157) to “ Sanna.” 

On p. 278 we find a fac simile of Mohammed's writing, in strange 
characters which are not Arabic, but which betray a hand accus- 
tomed to write the English letters, and in the ordinary direction. 
The numerals, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 are present, of which only the “9g” is 
made in the Arabic manner. A tea-chest would have given better 
characters for a note from Confucius, 
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It appears froma public notice of which a copy is given (319-20,) 
that on August 30, 1872, Dr. Wolfe proclaimed his readiness to 
admit a limited number of representative and intelligent people to 
his circles, in a lighted room, where the departed would write, 
speak, and show their faces so as to be recognized. As might 
have been anticipated, nothing was done, for it is in the nature of 
quacks to promise more than they can perform. In such cases 
they gain in notoriety, having no proper reputation to lose, and 
their dupes are ready to accept their excuses for failure. Two 
hundred people responded to the deceptive notice, but it was de- 
cided that they were not “ representative” men, and that there was 
little “ homogeneousness ” of character among them. 

People who accept such accounts, belong to the class which be- 
lieves that toads can live in solid rock—that comets forbode evil, 
and that mathematicians are necromancers—which puts faith in the 
supernatural powers of the Fox girls—in the ability of clairvoyants 
to tell where the lost Charley Ross is to be found—in the satanic 
nature of a pack of cards, or the toy called planchette—in the 
quadrature of the circle—in the pretensions of Hahnemanism, or 
in the last hair expectorant and pectoral cathartic. Probably nota 
single example cited by the spiritists has as much evidence in its 
favor as the hibernation of swallows under water—but as the belief 
in such things disappears, the supposed cases of their occurrence 
become more and more rare. 

Among perhaps hundreds of witnesses to the Katie King frauds 
in Philadelphia in December 1874, one man of sense was present 
who was competent to investigate and expose them.® The Hon, 
R. D. Owen was among the dupes, and while endeavoring to sup- 
press his marvelous narration in the AWantic Monthly (Jan. 1875,) 
after his discovery of the deception, he nevertheless continues to 
believe that other cases are supernatural because fe (!) cannot 
otherwise account for them; and in a book on the subject by the 
naturalist Wallace, he desires the reader to form his opinion, not 





*Similarly, when a community was “ wild with terror ” at the doings of a vampire 
(a corpse possessed by a demon), the French botanist Tournefort (1686-1708) hap- 
pened to be present at the exhumation, and “ his account is a curious evidence of the 
way an excited mob could persuade themselves, without the least foundation of fact, 
that the body was warm and its blood red.”—Edw. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
1874, 2, 193. See also a Servian case (Penny Cyc. 26, 105,) from the records of a 
public office, in which, when a stake was driven thro’ the disinterred corpse, “ accord- 
ing to the relation of eye-witnesses”’ it uttered a cry. 
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from individual cases, but from the general impression made by his 
narrative—certainly a cool request, when we consider that science 
is the generalization of individual facts. Among those who are 
ignorant of science there are some who are jealous of its triumphs, 
but they should bear in mind that, without its results, it is proba- 
ble that its depreciators would still be consulting fortune-tellers, 
tying agues to trees, stopping blood with words, curing cuts by 
anointing the knife, or checking pestilence by means of human 
sacrifices. S. S. HALDEMAN. 








LOSS OF VOICE AND ITS CAUSES. 


HE voice in man is the principal means by which he expresses 

his thoughts, emotions, and impressions, and by means of 
which he is enabled to communicate them to his fellow men. It is 
true, a language consisting merely of signs and gestures would and 
actually does suffice, to establish an intimate relation between 
man and man, as is the case with the deaf mute, and yet the very 
fact that language has developed from its rudimentary, inarticulate 
sounds, to its present perfection, is a proof that this phonetic lan- 
guage is a necessity, and that without it the intercourse of men 
among themselves would be very restricted and civilization would 
never have reached its present advanced position. 

This highly developed language is made up of certain sounds 
and noises, emitted by a special organ—the larynx—aided by the 
tongue, lips and teeth, while the sounds heard in singing without 
words are due alone to the action of the larynx. This organ of 
the voice, as every one knows, is situated in the throat, and is ordi- 
narily designated by that collective term. 

To enter minutely into a description of the various parts con- 
nected with this organ and aiding in the exercise of its function 
would be here out of place,and it is necessary to enumerate only 
the most important parts which are more commonly the seat of 
disease. 

The first to be considered are the vocal cords, two pearl white 
bands, which are stretched across the opening of the windpipe, and 
which, by being set in vibration, produce the vocal sounds. These 
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bands are attached at one end to two movable cartilages, called the 
arythenoid cartilages, which are capable of being turned toward and 
away from each other, thus bringing the vocal cords together and 
separating them again. The other or antefior ends of the vocal 
ligaments are close together and immovably attached to the large 
cartilage which encases the larynx proper, and which with its sharp 
angle forms the prominence of the throat called colloquially the 
Adam’s apple. 

With every attempt at vocalization the vocal cords are brought 
close together, forming with their edges a narrow slit which be- 
comes narrower with the rise in pitch in the tone to be produced, 
while in quiet breathing the bands and cartilages remain separated. 
The space between is designated the g/ottis. 

The edges of the vocal cords being brought into close proximity 
by the movements of the cartilages to which they are attached, 
present an obstacle to the current of air passing from the lungs. 
Being at the same time stretched between their points of attach- 
ment like the strings of a violin, they yield for a moment to the 
pressure of the air and then recoil to regain their former position. 
This action is repeated many times in the space of a second, pro- 
ducing a vibration of the air itself, which constitutes the perceived 
sound. If, however, this motion of the vocat cords, or of any other 
sound-producing body, becomes irregular and non-periodic, sucha 
motion is then perceived by the ear as xozse. 

Above the parts described already is situated a leaf or spoon- 
shaped cartilage, the efzg/ottis, which is jointed to the large carti- 
lage of the larynx just above the insertion of the anterior ends of 
the vocal cords. It serves as a protection to the air passages, 
folding over and covering the opening of.the larynx completely 
during the act of swallowing, so as to prevent any particle of food 
from entering. If, however, by accident, some food gets into the 
windpipe, a violent cough follows, which is excited by the irritation 
of the delicate mucous membrane lining the whole windpipe and 
larynx. 

From the above description it will be seen that if by any cause 
the vocal ligaments are prevented from vibrating, or if their vibra- 
tory movement is only partially prevented, a loss of voice, or at 
least a hoarseness, must necessarily result. But the position of the 
vocal organ, way down in the throat, makes it difficult to form a 
correct opinion as to the cause of the trouble, and to adopt the 
proper means for its removal. 
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It is not many years since a singing teacher in London—Manuel 
Garcia—invented an instrument by which the whole interior of the 
larynx can be brought to view. The inventor's idea was to study, 
by means of this instrument, the action of the vocal cords during 
phonation, which action had before been only surmised from the 
distribution of the muscles as they were seen in dissection and 
from experiments made with the isolated larynx. Sefior Garcia 
succeeded admirably in his studies, and was enabled to observe and 
describe all the changes which take place in the living larynx dur- 
ing phonation. 

A short time after, in 1858, Dr. Czermak, of Pesth, used the in- 
strument called the Laryngoscope for the diagnosis and treatment 
of diseases of the larynx, and thus opened the way for the medical 
profession to alleviate and cure a number of painful affections 
which before had baffled their skill. 

As to the causes which produce a complete or partial loss of 
voice, they are very numerous and varied. A simple exposure to 
cold draught may cause an acute inflammation of the whole mu- 
cous membrane of the larynx, with a swelling of the vocal liga- 
ments, which are thus unable to vibrate, and the result is that the 
patient cannot speak above a whisper. This state, as a general 
rule, disappears again in a day or two, even without any treatment, 
and the voice regains its natural tone and strength. In many in- 
stances, however, only the total loss of voice, if such existed, is 
relieved, while a hoarseness, or huskiness of the voice, remains, in 
spite of all ordinary remedies and even general medical treatment. 
If this is the case, the inflammation of the mucous membrane has 
become chronic, and the vogal cords indurated, or thickened, so 
that it requires an undue amount of breath to set them in vibra- 
tion and a sense of bodily fatigue is experienced after a continued 
use of the voice, as in reading aloud or even in ordinary conversa- 
tion. If this chronic inflammation is allowed to remain, small 
ulcers or sores will make their appearance in various parts of the 
larynx and vocalization and even swallowing may become painful. 
Also the small muscles whjch produce by their contractions the 
movements of the vocal cords become affected and refuse to do 
their work properly. 

If, however, public speakers or singers are thus affected, the ex- 
posure to a draught is generally only the observed starting point 
of the disease, while the true cause of the trouble must be looked 
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for in a faulty use and overstrain of the voice in speaking as well 
as in singing, which, by constantly irritating the delicate organs of 
the throat, predisposes them to be thus affected. It is usually as- 
serted that the use of the voice, coming to us naturally and without 
any effort, just like breathing, cannot be harmful. Yet we forget 
that we may form bad habits of speaking as well as of any other 
natural act—walking, for instance—and that it is these bad habits 
that are harmful and not the zatural use of our organs. The 
drawing of the voice over a considerable part of the scale, while 
pronouncing one syllable, as we hear it almost universally in con- 
versation and public speaking, is not only disagreeable to the ear 
and impairs the effect of expression, but is also harmful in oblig- 
ing the delicate muscles of the larynx to an undue amount of 
work. This is only one of the many instances of bad habits of 
speaking, to enumerate which would be to tax the patience of the 
reader too much, 

Another, but by no means as common a cause, of loss of voice, 
isa more or less sudden paralysis of the vocal cords. If their 
muscles remain relaxed, the vocal bands are seen in the laryngo- 
scopic mirror to be closely applied to the sides of the larynx, thus 
leaving a large triangular opening between them through which 
the exhaled air passes without obstruction and consequently without 
being set in vibration. This condition is designated as a complete 
paralysis of both vocal cords. 

In many cases, however, only one side is affected, and then we 
see in the mirror an attempted vocalization, and that the cord on 
the sound side moves toward the median line, while the one on the 
affected side remains quiescent. Also under these circumstances a 
sound cannot be produced, owing to the still too large opening be- 
tween the two cords. 

If on the other hand, one of the vocal ligaments is sound and the 
other only partially paralyzed, so that it makes an attempt at meet- 
ing in the median line, a sound may be produced, but it will be 
hoarse on account of the irregularity with which the air is set in 
vibration. This irregularity is owing-to the fact that the paralyzed 
cord is not as tightly stretched, and consequently does not vibrate 
with the same rapidity as the other one. 

The causes of paralysis of the vocal muscle are, as has been said 
before, chronic inflammation, and pressure upon the nerve trunk 
which supplies the larynx with its branches. Such pressure is 
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most frequently exerted by goitre, and persons thus afflicted are 
always more or less hoarse if the swelling of the neck has attained 
a considerable size. Then we find paralysis very frequently in 
Hysteria, Consumption, and overstrain of the voice. The sudden- 
ness with which the attack from the latter cause comes on and is 
sometimes relieved, may be illustrated by the following incident : 

A news-boy screaming out the titles and interesting items of his 
papers, overstrained his voice, and was suddenly attacked by a 
paralysis of his vocal cords, so that he could not utter another 
sound. Observing this, I called him into my office, and applied a 
current of electricity, at first externally, but without effect. I then 
introduced one of the poles of the battery into the larynx, applying 
it directly to the vocal cords, when on passing the current the boy 
screamed out with the full power of his regained voice. 

Still another, and by no means unfrequent cause of loss of voice, 
are small tumors which grow either on the vocal cords themselves 
or on the mucous membrane in their immediate neighborhood 
Such growths interfere mechanically with the free movements of 
the vocal cords, by projecting into the glottis and thus preventing 
the necessary approach of the edges of the vocal cords. If they 
are comparatively large, they may, and frequently do, interfere with 
respiration to such an extent that it becomes necessary, if they can 
not be removed early, to make an opening into the windpipe below 
the larynx in order to supply sufficient air to the lungs, for the 
aeration of the blood. 

The causes of the growth of these tumors are difficult to explain, 
and are very varied. They generally depend upon certain condi- 
tions of the system, differing with the nature of the tumors them- 
selves, 

It is in these cases that the great value of an instrument like the 
Laryngoscope becomes apparent to every one; not only does it en- 
able the physician to determine the size, shape and precise location 
of the tumor, and thus come at once to a conclusion as to the best 
method of relieving the harassing symptoms; but he can also by 
the aid of this instrument remove, in many cases through the nat- 
ural passages, the obstruction, and thus effect a cure and restore the 
voice. 

Foreign bodies, such as pins, fish-bones, etc., not unfrequently 
find their way into the larynx, and although, in many cases, they 
do not immediately cause a loss of voice, yet they may do so by 
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irritation and consequent inflammation if allowed to remain in the 
throat. On the other hand the foreign body, if at all large, may 
cause an obstruction of the air passages, and if not removed speedily, 
either by violent coughing on the part of the patient, or by the 
laryngeal forceps in the hands of a physician, death will ensue by 
suffocation. 

In the foregoing lines we have endeavored to give an idea of the 
causes of loss of voice and their nature, and have enumerated some 
of the conditions found to accompany a failing of the vocal organs. 
We could do so, however, only very superficially, as the subject is 
a very extended one, and as space would not allow us to givea 
detailed description of the acoustic laws involved and the anatomi- 
cal changes observed in cases of throat disease. All these may be 
found in text-books on the different subjects involved, where they 
are fully described. 

Carv SEILER, M. D. 








A FRENCH SAVANT. 


NLY forty years have passed since the death of André Marie 
Ampere, yet the general reader, even though quite industri- 
ous, has perhaps never heard his name. Much less would he sup- 
pose that mathematics owes him a debt of gratitude for most 
profound pioneer work; that while a mere child he labored long 
and with remarkable method to construct the primitive universal 
language which might lessen the labors of the learned and greatly 
accelerate the progress of the race. Physics too received from his 
ready brain and skillful hand some of her profound generalizations 
on the connection of electricity and magnetism. Botany ranks 
him among her most successful votaries. Yet he was a laborious 
teacher, struggling with difficulties; and his favorite study was 
quite distinct from all those just mentioned, his greatest powers 
and most enthusiastic efforts being always given to psychology. 
Jean Jacques Ampére was a well educated merchant of Lyons, 
To him and Jeanne Antoinette, his wife, was born a son, André 
Marie by name, January 22d, 1775. Soon after the family removed 
to a small farm in the hamlet of Poleymieux-lez-Mont-d’Or, still near 
Lyons. 
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Little André showed a remarkable genius for mathematics, per- 
forming long calculations with a few pebbles, and that before he 
knew how to form figures or anything of their: use. During a 
serious illness his anxious mother took away his counters, but as 
soon as he was allowed some pieces of biscut they were substi- 
tuted, thus ministering to the needs of the mind rather than the 
body. Learning to read, instead of being a process painful alike to 
teacher and pupil, never finished and almost or quite barren of re- 
sults, was the easy grasping of a talisman more potent than lamp 
or ring of Eastern fable. He devoured books of every kind, and a 
marvelous memory, vivid imagination, and strong, early-developed 
reason, enabled him to retain and assimilate to a wonderful degree. 
Perhaps the most important of his studies in its effect on the whole 
tone and power of his mind was the reading of the Encyclopedia 
in alphabetical order. Twenty volumes of the carefully-condensed 
wisdom of the world, read and pondered by a child of thirteen, 
surely show an eagerness for knowledge and a persistence in 
labor which might well put riper years to shame. 

To form a universal language was one of his early attempts; and 
he was to substitute for existing tongues, not an arbitrary creation, 
but the primitive dialect rediscovered and reinstated by a profound 
use of reason. A grammar and dictionary almost complete, and a 
poem, all still existing in manuscript, testify to his early powers of 
execution. It was a source of great pleasure in later years to find 
several of his combinations in Sanscrit and in one of the languages 
of Africa. 

At eighteen the French Revolution deprived Ampére of his tender 
father, and the same stroke seemed to have quenched the light of 
his intellect. For more than a year he spent his days in utter list- 
lessness, sometimes heaping up little piles of sand as the greatest 
stretch of his powers. J. J. Rousseau’s botanical letters threw the 
first rays of light into his darkened mind, and he pursued the sci- 
ence with avidity, reading at the same time the Latin poets, to such 
purpose that forty years after he composed one hundred and fifty- 
eight lines without consulting any authority for the quantity. The 
following incident illustrates the thoroughness of his botanical 
studies, and the ease with which he recurred to them after long ser- 
vice in widely different departments. De Jussieu had left the genus 
Begonia unassigned to any of the natural orders, from the difficulty 
he found in determining its proper place. Auguste de Saint Hilaire 
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had examined with great care a large number of species growing 
in Brazil, and had satisfied himself of their affinities. Ampére, 
meeting M. de Saint Hilaire, said: “ I found yesterday while walk- 
ing the garden, a Begonia, and amused myself examining it. With 
what family do you classify it?” “Since you have examined it, 
permit me to ask you how you would classify it?” I would place 
it in the adjoining group of the Onagracez,” replied Ampére. This 
was just the conclusion reached by the botanist after exhaustive 
study in the native locality of the plants. 

Curiously enough, the extraordinary activity of mind shown by 
our student was associated throughout his early years with great 
imperfection in the two chief avenues of knowledge, sight and hear- 
ing. He was very near-sighted, and it was when eighteen years 
old that by accident he tried a pair of glasses just suited to his 
eyes. It wasa revelation. All nature appeared ina new and won- 
derful form. He wept for joy, and ever after took great delight in 
the exercise of this late-found sense. His vivid imagination and 
well-stored memory gave him, in a remarkable degree, what might 
almost be called a “ second sight,” the power of seeing in the most 
unattractive place the possible beauties and improvements, almost as 
if they were before his eyes. It was not till thirty that music had 
charms for our friend. He visiteda concert where the programme was 
made up of Gliick’s music. Ampére not only failed to be delighted, 
he was distressed. He twisted in his seat, walked about, piaced 
himself in a corner of the room with his back to the audience. At 
last, when it seemed no longer endurable, some simple melodies 
succeeded. A flood of tears showed the delight and relief experi- 
enced, and ever after his ear was attuned to sweet sounds. But 
we have passed in silence over a development more important than 
either of these already mentioned. One page among his papers be- 
gins as follows: “ One day while strolling, after sunset, along the 
banks of a solitary stream,” Why was the sentence unfinished ? 
We can only conjecture that he found words powerless to express 
his feelings, or even to chronicle their occasion. Had his pen not 
failed him he would have told of seeing two young girls gathering 
flowers, and that one of these, Miss Julie Carron, inspired him on 
the spot with so ardent an affection that he wished to marry that 
very day, and would have consented to forego science and embrace 
a shopman’s life. Wiser counsels prevailed in both particulars; and 
after three years spent in giving private lessons in mathematics at 
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Lyons, he greeted his Julie as his new-made bride. A son was 
born to him in the following year, and he was compelled to seek a 
more certain and ample support. He was fortunate in obtaining 
the chair of physics in the central school at Bourg, and leaving 
his wife seriously ill, went thither in 1801. He had formed very 
intimate attachments with a number of talented young men at 
Lyons; from Bourg and from Paris, his heart ever turned to his 
beloved birth-place. 

M. Ampére’s stay at Bourg was distinguished by the publication 
of “ Considerations on the Mathematical Theory of Play,” in which 
he demonstrated the certain ruin of the professional gambler who 
plays fairly. This work showed such mathematical powers that 
the author was called to Paris and made tutor in the Polytechnic 
School. His studious life had left him very slightly cultivated as 
to matters of dress. The school was military in its character, yet 
the new tutor shocked his pupils by coming before them in a 
fashionable coat, and that badly cut and made. For weeks the un- 
lucky garment neutralized much of the profound mathematical 
truth set forth in the lectures. The mischievous young men, by 
complaints of the difficulty they had in seeing the characters on 
the blackboard, led him to increase their size to a most ridiculous 
extent. Spite of all these interruptions and drawbacks, his lectures 
sustained and even increased his reputation. 

A favorite pursuit of Ampére’s at this period was metaphysics. 
He designed to publish a book, to be styled: “Introduction to 
Philosophy.” Even at Paris he found few to join him in the pro- 
found discussions by which he wished to search out absolute truth. 
He wished to visit Lyons, hoping to find more enthusiasm among 
the young men with whom he had been used to meet before sun- 
rise in the fifth story of a tenement to read Lavoisier’s Chemistry, 
Even these friends sought to confine Ampére to more familiar 
fields. He writes: “ How can I abandon a country full of flowers 
and fresh running waters, how give up streams and groves, for the 
deserts scorched by the rays of a mathematical sun, which, diffus- 
ing over all surrounding objects the most brilliant light, withers and 
dries them to the very roots?” Strong and well-disciplined powers 
have searched the savant’s manuscripts for these psychological 
beauties, but their unaccustomed vision found only darkness “which 
may be felt.” With all his fondness for discussion, Ampére was 
not in the least like that devoted grammarian who called down 
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heaven’s direst vengeance on the holders of opinions contrary to 
his own. Some notes of Prof. Bredin contain the following: 
“Very animated discussions daily arose between us, and in them 
originated that holy and indissoluble friendship which has so 
firmly united us.” 

As tutor and afterwards professor of mathematics, Ampére di- 
rected his genius to the increase of mathematical knowledge, as 
well as to its diffusion. Whether it was the lucid demonstration of 
a geometrical truth whose very simplicity had defied proof, or the 
most abstruse researches in analysis, he never failed to astonish all 
with the completeness and importance of his work. In 1813 he 
succeeded Lagrange as member of the French Academy. The re- 
lation between magnetism and electricity had long been a vexed 
question which baffled the ingenuity of the scientific world. In 
1819 Cérsted, a Danish physicist, announced the remarkable dis- 
covery that a galvanic current passing along a wire parallel to the 
magnetic needle would turn the north pole of the needle to the 
west if above the needle, to the east if below. At the regular 
weekly meeting of the Academy, held Monday, Sept. 11, 1820, a 
member from Geneva repeated CErsted’s experiment. A week later 
Ampére presented the more general and startling fact that two par- 
allel connecting wires attract each other when the electric current 
passes through them in the same direction, and repel each other 
when it passes in opposite directions. He also devised the astatic 
compass, in which the magnetic action of the earth ceases to op- 
pose the effect of the electrical current, and the feeblest current 
produces the same result as the most powerful, that is, brings the 
needle to a position exactly at right angles with the electrical force. 
These discoveries laid a sure foundation for the imposing structure 
of electro-dynamics, and led directly to the secret of the earth’s 
magnetic polarity. 

Brilliant and practical as were these experiments and the con- 
clusions they reached, there were not wanting those who denied 
any credit to their author. It was claimed that the attractions and 
repulsions of the electrical current were hardly different at all from 
those which had been familiar ever since electricity had been an 
object of research. This objection was soon disposed of. Bodies 
similarly electrified repel eaeh other ; similar currents attract each 
other. Bodies in an opposite conditjon of electricity attract each 
other; unlike currents repel each other. Two bodies similarly 
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electrified repel each other from the moment of contact ; two wires 
traversed by similar currents remain together like two magnets, if 
brought into contact. 

There were others, who professed themselves most reluctant to 
rob Ampére of the glory due to an original and profound discovery, 
but brought forward this difficulty. Two bodies which separately 
have the property of acting on a third cannot fail to act on each 
other. The connecting wires, as shown by CEérsted, act upon the 
magnetic needle, hence their mutual attraction and repulsion is a 
simple deduction. 

A friend said to this objector: “ Here are two keys of soft iron; 
if you cannot show that, placed near each other, these keys attract 
and repel each other, the point of departure of all your objections 
is false.” 

Ampére had great facility in devising apparatus, and found 
abundant scope for it in the extended investigation to which he was 
now introduced. From his earliest childhood difficult problems 
had been his great delight, and nothing would content him but the 
whole truth. He set himself to determine by the aid of mathe- 
matical analysis and physical experiments the secret of the earth’s 
action upon the magnetic needle. His labors were crowned with 
success, and he had the signal triumph of showing to crowds of 
wondering savans an electrified wire taking the place of the mag- 
netic needle and performing its important offices. 

From these researches in physical science to the most compre- 
hensive study of animal structure seems a great step, but it was the 
one actually taken by our professor. Cuvier, in a course of lectures 
on the history of modern science, assailed the views of the German 
philosophers of nature who maintained the essential unity in struct- 
ure ofthe wholeanimal kingdom. Ampére took occasion to defend 
the theory in his own course then in progress, and for some time 
the contest was kept up with great spirit. On one occasion a witty 
adversary of M. Ampére’s views said to him: “ Your theory has 
one rare and incontestable merit ; it isclearand positive. I expect 
to see you as a modified snail.” Ampére entered heartily into the 
laughter which followed; then taking up the subject seriously, he 
showed such a vast knowledge of anatomy, and brought up such 
ingenious and unexpected analogies, that the sharp thrust was most 
effectually parried. 

We have seen that the astonishing knowledge of Ampére in the 
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most diverse departments rests on a foundation laid in his early 
years by the diligent perusal of the French Encyclopedia. Feel- 
ing as he must have done his great obligation to this vast reposi- 
tory of knowledge, and seeing the great advances made in his day, 
what more natural than his desire to leave a similar record of his 
owntime? He projected an Encyclopedia, and gave much time to 
a classification of the sciences. "He formed first two kingdoms: 
cosmology, the study of the world; and ontology, the study of the 
mind. By constantly dividing into twos, he arrived at one hundred 
and twenty-eight sciences of the third order, and these he consid- 
ered necessary for the proper classification of human knowledge. 
Some of his names for these ultimate divisions prove but slightly 
suggestive of their proyince, for example, canolbology, terpognosy. 
Some of these minute branchings might well be dispensed with as 
cumbersome and confusing, but on the whole his system was more 
satisfactory than preceding ones. The structure to which this was 
to be the framework was never erected, and that such is the fact 
must always be regarded as a great loss to the world’s learning. 

When we consider the close attention necessary for some of his 
studies, it is not surprising that Ampére often showed himself too 
oblivious to common affairs around him. He has been charged 
with an affectation of absent-mindedness, but surely there was no 
need of affecting what was so natural. It is perhaps an extreme case 
that took place when he was dining with some persons whom it 
was his interest to treat with the greatest courtesy. Thinking him- 
self at home he cried out fretfully : “ What a vile dinner! Will my 
sister ever understand, that before engaging cooks, it is necessary 
to inquire into their skill ?” 

Religious difficulties played an important part in the internal his- 
tory of our savant. His mother had given hima pious training, and 
he ever cherished those teachings in his inmost heart. Scientific 
research, carried to the lengths it was with him, could scarcely fail 
to produce conflicts in the mind of one trained in the authoritative 
system of Rome. Yet with all his devotion to science, he never 
did as so many in the fullness of their wisdom exult in doing; 
throw away the written word of God that they may be free to put 
their own construction on His works. Ampére actually committed 
to the flames a work he had prepared on the future of chemistry, 
merely because he feared it was too presuming to unveil such se- 
crets of nature. 
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It might be supposed that with the extensive and varied studies 
he was constantly making, Ampére would have been jealous of in- 
terruptions, and little disposed to society. Such was not the case. 
His study was always open, and he was ever ready to engage in 
a game of chess, that being his favorite amusement. 

The reflection is a distressing one, that powers so wonderfully 
adapted to widen the boundaries of human knowledge indefinitely, 
should have been confined during much of his life to tasks that 
were distasteful, and which, however important and indispensable, 
might have been performed more agreeably and profitably by some 
less gifted mind. His lifelong labors as a professor subjected him 
to constant and annoying friction with the heedless and mischievous 
tempers of young men, to whom his peculiarities of dress and 
manner sometimes afforded more sport than his demonstrations 
imparted intellectual enjoyment. His household necessities and 
his love of new apparatus forced him to hold for years the post of 
inspector general of the University. This involved a tour of in- 
spection every year, and each tour was not only perplexing and 
harassing to the utmost, but took up whole months, in what was to 
him and to the world sheer waste of time. Ampére himself was 
by no means blind to the disadvantages under which he labored. 
He constantly compared what he did with what he might have 
done under more favorable circumstances, and the result was an 
increasing but fruitless torture—fruitless, for it was not in his 
power to make any improvement in these relations. 

With all his wisdom, this wise man knew not how to take the 
simplest precautions for his own safety. He did not know how to 
rest. He fancied, when required to do this, that he was fulfilling 
the requirement by spending several hours of the day in darkness, 
or without book or pen in hand. The toils and anxieties of sixty 
years at length forced him to take steps for the recovery of his 
health, his lungs being chronically affected. He left Paris for 
the south of France, amid the confident expectations of his 
friends that he might be restored to activity. His feebleness and 
his cough made conversation painful to him, but he could not be 
kept quiet. His old friend Bredin refused to discuss the changes 
he proposed in his essay Ox the Philosophy and Classification of the 
Sciences, on the plea of solicitude for his health. ‘“ My health, my 
health!” he exclaimed. “To talk of my health! There should 
be no questions between us but those of eternal truth.” Then for 
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more than an hour he discoursed most eloquently and minutely of 
the subtle links which unite the different sciences, and of the in- 
fluence exerted by the great of ancient and modern times. On 
reaching Marseilles his case seemed hopeless, but tender care pro- 
duced some improvement and raised the hopes of his friends. Am- 
pére, however, was fully resigned to death, and cherished no such 
delusions. The end soon came, and all that was mortal of a great 
scientist was consigned to the dust, amid the profound regrets of 
France and the world. Henry M. Dovuctass. 
Judson University, May 6, 1876. 








DR. KRAUTH’S VOCABULARY OF THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SCIENCES. 


HERE are signs of a very real and general re-awakening of 


the interest in Philosophy. Partly this is due to the direction 
which modern science has taken since the publication of the 
Origin of Species called scientific thinkers away from ‘the mere 
observation of and gradual generalization from single facts, to the 
study of nature as a whole, and the formation of a connected and 
consistent theory of the universe, 2. ¢., a scientific philosophy. The 
new drift of scientific thought has thus carried many into a sphere 
of investigation and speculation, from which they previously shrank, 
and while some have done mischief by insisting that only the 
methods employed in the physical sciences were applicable in this 
other province of thought, they have rendered a vast service in 
showing how useful those methods might be when rightly di- 
rected and duly subordinated. Others again have betaken them- 
selves to philosophy in reaction against the materialistic tenden- 
cies of modern science itself. Especially is this true of those who 





1A VOCABULARY OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES. (Including the Vocabulary 
of Philosophy, Mental, Moral and Metaphysical, by William Fleming, D. D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, from the Second Edition, 1860; 
and the Third, 1876, edited by Henry Calderwood, LL.D.) By Charles P. Krauth 
S. T. D., LL.D., Vice- Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Pp. xxiv., 1044, 
8vo. New York: Sheldon and Company. 
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hold to the theological theory of the universe, and have found that 
objurgatory rhetoric and the like, are not sufficient defences of that 
position. They now begin to seek the only true safeguard against 
a false philosophy, that is, in a true philosophy. In this way it 
happens that the domain of the metaphysician is approached by 
vast numbers from the most opposite directions, and it seems prob- 
able that it is upon that domain that the great struggle between 
the materialists and the spiritualists is to be fought out. Indeed, 
philosophy itself is coming into recognition upon both sides, as 
the umpire of the dispute, whose final decision must be accepted 
by both parties. Hence, the great and rapid increase of philo- 
sophical literature during the last few years in Germany, in France, 
in England, and even in our own practical and busy country; and 
the equally noticeable introduction of the philosophical tone into 
both theological and scientific works. Hence, the rapt attention 
with which philosophical discussions of ‘the burning questions” 
are heard from such men as John Fiske on the one side, and Joseph 
Cook on the other. And, may we not add, hence, the urgent need 
of thoroughly good and scholarly works introductory to the whole 
subject, and fitted to guide the intelligent, but not deeply read 
student, through the labyrinths of the science. 

Such a work is the one now before us. Prof. Fleming’s Vocaé- 
ulary, which fills the first five hundred and sixty pages, has itself 
become a standard work in this province—a book indeed without 
rival or competitor among English works of reference. Its very 
first edition (1858), in spite of the awkwardness in some respects 
of Fleming’s method, and the defects occasioned by his limited ac- 
quaintance with the German literature of the subject, was a godsend 
to the English student. It was the first safe-guard furnished him 
against that most common source of misunderstanding, the failure 
to appreciate the special and technical senses which philosophical 
writers affix to their terms of art. It thus prevented much waste 
of time, and loss of pains. The second edition (1858) saw the 
chief defects of the book in some measure supplied by the sugges- 
tions of Messrs. Haywood, Morell and McCosh. The third, by 
Dr. Krauth (1860), brought it still nearer to what such a work 
ought to be, and introduced it to American students. Although 
at that time more specially occupied with the theological than with 
the philosophical literature of Germany, the American editor 
added to the works completeness by appending an Index of Terms 
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used by German authors, and also a Chronological Table of the 
History of Philosophy, and a Bibliographical Table, which is also 
a personal index to the Vocadulary. In the fourth (the third 
London edition), Dr. H. Calderwood has made some additions 
from Professor Fleming’s posthumous MSS., and others from his 
own extensive and exact knowledge of the subject, the latter being 
for the most part definitions. On the other hand, Dr. Calderwood 
has thought fit to abridge the work in some respects, by omitting 
matter enough to make room for his own additions without 
enlarging it. 

Dr. Krauth in reéditing the Vocabulary, does so after occupying 
for ten years the chair of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, with such devotion to the subject 
as has already been evidenced by his edition of Berkeley’s Principles 
of Human Knowledge, and his translation and introduction to 
Ulrici’s Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker. His first aim as an editor 
of Fleming has been to give the Vocabulary in its proper complete- 
ness, with all the matter contained in the author's last edition 
(1858), together with Dr. Calderwood’s additions, but not with his 
omissions. The present, therefore, is the only complete edition 
of Fleming’s work, and gives what must elsewhere be sought in 
two separate books. But instead of the brief “List of Terms” of 
his edition of 1800, Dr. Krauth has appended the “ Vocabulary of 
the Philosophical Sciences,” which gives the book its chief title, 
and constitutes him no longer merely the editor but in great part 
the author of the work before us; and in this it is that he has in- 
serted Calderwood’s additions, distinguishing those which are the 
proper work of that editor, from those which he obtained from Flem- 
ing’s posthumous manuscripts. At first it might be thought that 
the book is thus unfitted for being a work of easy reference, as the 
student is obliged to look for the word he wants in two alphabetical 
lists instead of one. But Dr. Krauth has constructed his Vocadu- 
lary of the Philosophical Sciences so as to facilitate consultation, 
Every word defined by Fleming will be found in its place in the 
second part, and whether anything more is said of it or not, it is 
marked by an asterisk to designate the fact that its occurrence is 
repetitional. 

The method adopted by Prof. Fleming, and in the main followed 
by Dr. Krauth, is to provide the student with neither an encyclo- 
pedia of philosophy nor a dry list of brief definitions, but with 
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something between the two, which shall combine the brevity of 
the latter with the interest of the former. And for this reason he 
culled from the whole range of philosophic literature accessible to 
him, a large anthology of passages which set philosophical terms 
in their true light. Some of these quotations are like those given 
in Richardson’s excellent Dictionary of the English Language ; that 
is, they illustrate the actual force of words by well chosen passages 
from good writers who have used them. Others are passages 
whose very purpose is to define terms and to discriminate between 
those whose meaning is akin. The great importance of definitions 
to the metaphysical sciences, and especially in view of the method 
pursued in those sciences, has led philosophers to pay special at- 
tention to this subject, and this branch of literature is probably 
richer in definitional matter than any other. Prof. Fleming, there- 
fore, found a very large amount of material ready to his hand. 
But he very properly did not restrict himself to this. Even when 
terms had been made the subject of definition by great authorities, 
a better, more comprehensive and juster definition would often be 
suggested by the very collation of several such authorities, and in 
other cases the very want of such materials required that the empty 
place be filled. Like any other habit, that of discrimination be- 
tween words, and accurate appreciation of their values grows with 
practice, and Prof. Fleming made some admirable additions to 
our stock of definitions. But his weakness, as Dr. Calderwood 
says, was his preference for disquisition rather than definition, and 
the additions made by his Scotch editor, as we said, are chiefly in 
this department. 

Dr. Krauth in the Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences has 
confined himself more to definitions than his predecessor. Of the 
vast number of articles which compose it, the majority do not 
occupy more than a few lines, and it is exceptional to find an 
article which extends beyond a page. This is chiefly because 
Fleming has forestalled more extensive articles on the larger topics, 
and has left room for such additions only in places where certain 
topics have become important since 1858, or have been partly or 
wholly neglected by Fleming. Exceptions to the rule of brevity 
are the articles on Conscience, Dynamical, Ego, Force, God, Instinct, 
Judgment, Knowledge, Law, Liberty, Logic, Matter, Metaphysics, 
Motive, Nature, Necessity, Perception, Psychology, Reason, Relativity, 
Religion, Somnambulism, Soul, Time and Space, Vital Force, Will 
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and World, while about fifty others average something less than a 
page in length. This of itself is sufficient to show how very large 
is the number of terms defined in the second or newer part of the 
work. If Fleming sometimes has the appearance of giving a sys- 
tem of philosophy thrown into the lexical form, his new editor has 
fully restored the truly lexical element to its proper eminence in 
the work, but without reducing it to a mere dictionary of hard 
words. 

On comparing the character of the longer articles with those of 
the same extent in Fleming, we think that every one will be im- 
pressed with the greater thoroughness, compactness and general 
value of Dr. Krauth’s work. The range of reading exhibited by 
the latter is so great, that he has to use compression to find room 
for all his kernel passages. Take for instance the article on Rea- 
son and Understanding, for whose preparation Fleming had more 
than ordinary advantages. He had access to Kant’s Critique and 
to Tennemann’s shorter //s¢ory in translations ; Coleridge, followed 
by De Quincey and Morell, had emphasized and urged the validity 
of Kant’s discrimination between these faculties, and with such 
success as to bring the matter to common speech, even in the un- 
philosophical England of his day ; Whewell, himself a Kantian, 
had contrasted the views of Coleridge on some points with those 
of Plato, with a view to getting rid of some confusions, but man- 
aging, as Calderwood points out, to give his own sanction to a 
very vulgar and shallow one, the confusion of reason with reason- 
ing. So much Fleming lets us know, except that he omits De 
Quincey and gives us Rev. R. Ancher Thompson’s views, and 
those of Harrington. But Dr. Krauth gives us the views of the 
two Fichtes, Fries, Frohschammer, Gleisberg, F. Harms, Hegel, 
Herbart, Jacobi, Kirchmann, Lotze, K. L. Michelet, Ritter, Schel- 
ling, Schopenhauer, H. Schwartz, Ulrici, Vischer and Wirth, with- 
out taking much more space than Fleming takes in stating the views 
of Kant and Coleridge. And the passages selected for translation 
are taken with great care; they are illuminative on the great 
question at issue. No man can read any of them without learning 
more of the grounds upon which either side of the controversy 1s 
taken. So again, in the article on Sow, Dr. Fleming shows us 
what Aristotle, Plato and Dr. Reid thought of it, with glances at 
G. H. Schubert as representing the German trichotomists, and at 
Jouffroy. All of this is very well, but there is far more discussion 
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than definition in it. Dr. Krauth gives us the attempts to define 
the soul made by Baggesen, Carus, Chalybaeus, Cornelius, Dross- 
bach, Erdmann, the two Fichtes, Fr. Fischer, Fortlage, Frohscham- 
mer, Gdschel, Griesinger, Hegel, Herbart, Kant, Kirchmann, 
Kym, Leibnitz, Lichtenberg, Lotze, Maimon, Mehring, Planck, 
Reiff, Rosenkranz, Schaller, Schelling, Schellwien, Schopenhauer, 
Schwarz, Strimpell, Tittmann, Ulrici, C. H. Weisse, and Wirth. 
Nor do these represent only the side of the case to which our 
author himself adheres. The views of those from whom he dis- 
sents are given as fully and as fairly as are those views which 
command his assent. Thus in the article on Redigion, the state- 
ments of Frauenstadt, Von Hartmann, Riehl, Strauss, Waitz, and 
Zeller, are given as fully as those of the Fichtes, Kant, Schelling, 
Chalybaeus, Ulrici and Wirth. And we think that the result fully 
justifies the confidence which accompanies this candor. It shows 
how immense the preponderance of great names, as well as of right 
reason, on the spiritual and even the theological side as regards all 
the fundamental questions. And we are sure that if some of the 
theological alarmists who have made philosophy a xehushtan 
could be brought to read intelligently these and other catene of 
philosophical judgments, they would be brought to see the differ- 
ence between false philosophy and true. 

Some of Dr. Krauth’s longer articles bear very directly upon the 
controversies now in progress, and in which our scientific natural- 
ists are arrayed against the philosophers proper. Such are the 
articles on Cause, Cosmology, Force, God, Instinct, Liberty, Materiat- 
ism, Matter, Miracle, Motive, Nature, Necessity, Personality, Psychol- 
ogy, Vital Force, Will and World. On any one of these points, the 
definitions and quotations are calculated to give a student the 
bearings of the great questions now at stake, and to prevent hasty 
concessions to our new theorists. We regret the absence of a still 
larger amount of this material. Equally full articles on Agnosti- 
cism, Atomism and Automatism are much needed, to say nothing 
of any other letters of the alphabet. But we can very well see that 
it was not possible to do more without enlarging the book to an 
unmanageable size. 

Our whole impression of Dr. Krauth’s work is that it adds far 
more to the value than to the bulk of the book, and that the Vocadé- 
ulary would have been both more useful and more compact if the 
editor had rewritten it from the foundation. And should the de- 
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mand for the work justify a complete recast of the whole material 
for a third American edition, we hope that he will then use Flem- 
ing as he has used Krug, Furtmaier, etc., that is, as material for 
work of his own. 

And now for our critical privilege of finding sun-spots,—the 
only thing which reconciles your true critic to the duty of praising 
books for what is good in them. Our fingers have been itching 
ever since we took up the pen, and our chief regret is that we have 
no solid ground fora good sweeping denunciation of the whole 
volume. We must leave it to our wise contemporaries to deal 
with it in that way, and keep our fault-finding for details. 

We notice a few omissions, such as Agnosticism, Autothetsm, Un- 
conscious Cerebration, Metempirics, Fre-existence. 

The theological sense of Arche in the Trinitarian discussion 
might have been added. ; 

The distinction between Atom and Molecule in some writers is 
ignored, and the usage of those who treat them as equivalent is 
sanctioned. 

The senses put upon Chemism and Specialize in the present Nat- 
uralistic controversy, are hardly brought into clear view. 

As regards Conscience, the profound view taken by Baader and 
his school is not noticed. Baader lays great stress on the 
etymological force of the word, and interprets it as a shar- 
ing in the Divine knowledge of ourselves. “Man has this 
knowledge only because he is known; as Plato says, the eye of 
his spirit finds itself only in the eye of another Spirit, and his 
knowledge comes to him, not as the Rationalists say, per generatio- 
nem aeguivocam or of himself, but by participation, by his being 
brought into a knowledge which as related to him is an @ priori 
and lasting.” And for the cogito, ergo sum of Des Cartes, Baader 
would put Cogitor, ergo cogito, ergo sum. Anton Ginther takes 
much the same view. 

Under Creationism, Frohschammer’s theory of “mediate creation” 
might have been mentioned. 

The definition of Death assumes that the spiritual body has not 
a physical nature, or else that the spirit is disembodied at,death, 
and we doubt the truth of either position. 





2See C. B. Schliiter: De Conscientiae Moralis Natura atque Indole. Minster, 
i851. Prof. F. D. Maurice in What is Kevelation, p. 289-90, seems to accept this 
view. 
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Under Deist and Theist, Kant’s very peculiar discrimination be- 
tween,the two words is not noticed. 

The definition of Kadala by Fleming is one of his worst. It is 
that of a man who stands completely outside of and away from his 
subject, but has gathered up some details about it. But neither 
Dr. Calderwood nor Dr. Krauth has supplemented it. For “ Ho- 
senroth” read “Christian Knorr von Rosenoth.” The chief 
authorities after Franck, are Tholuck, Freystadt, Ginsburg, and 
Molitor’s P/ulosophie der Geschichte oder iiber die Tradition im 
Alten Bunde, 5 vols., 1834-53, which last Fleming quotes in a par- 
tial French translation under the word 7yadition, with which it has 
little todo. Fleming's dates for the Sohar or Zohar, and the Sepher, 
Feszira or “Jiecirah (not Ze¢stva) are now rejected by everybody but 
A. Franck, and those works are assigned to the Middle Ages. 

The definition of JZracle, by Calderwood, does not represent any 
view but one. That of those who, with J. P. Lange, regard a miracle 
as the restoration of the divine order where disorder has occurred, 
or as the breaking through of a higher order into the sphere of the 
lower, is not referred to; and Strachey and Mozeley might have 
been mentioned among the authorities. 

On Method, Coleridge we think at least as high authority as 
Des Cartes. 

Calderwood’s definition of J/ysticism is far inferior to Dr. Krauth’s 
own in Johnson's Encyclopedia, to which reference is made. 

The definitions of Nation, from Temple and Krug, are worth 
quoting, but they both miss the mark. They define by what is acci- 
dental to some nations, not essential to all. Rev. E. Mulford’s 
book on Zhe Nation, would have furnished far better definitions, 
both his own and those of other political speculators. 

The theological sense of Gconomy might have been given, with 
a reference to Newman’s Arians, pp. 66-79 (third edition). 

Under Pantheism both Master Eckart and Jacob Bohme are re- 
ferred to, but neither was a Pantheist. Eckart indeed said things 
which led his enemies to offer that charge, but he distinctly de- 
clares that “God and IJ are one, not in being, but in beholding.” 
Bohme is the greatest enemy of Pantheism, as Baader, Hoffman, 
Hamberger and others have shown. He has been charged with 
being such because of the gross misunderstanding into which even 
Schelling has fallen, of confounding “temporal nature” and “eternal 
nature,” and thus, as he himself says, “putting cows and calves 
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into heaven.” Hegel (who had read only Bohme’s first work), Feu- 
erbach and H. A. Fechner claim him as a Pantheist, and Stauden- 
maier, Neander and Hunt treat him as such. C. H. Weisse and 
F. D. Maurice are in doubt. F. C. Oetinger, J. U. Wirth, W. L. 
Wullen, F. Schlegel, Moritz Carriere, J. Sengler, I. H. Fichte, F. 
C. Baur, the later Schelling, F. von Osten Sacken, Lutterbeck, Fr. 
Bleek, J. Huber, K. P. Fischer, and indeed everybody (except 
Fechner, Feuerbach and Weisse) who has made his writings a 
special subject of study, describe him as a Theist. It may be said 
that he ought to be mentioned in this connection because he is so 
often spoken of in it ; but those who feel an obligation to his writ- 
ings will not be pleased that Dr. Krauth has even seemed to give 
his sanction to this slander. 

The definition of Revolution does not bring into view its nature 


as an intended break with the past. Baader contrasts it with Evo- 
lution. 


Under Rosicrucians, Fleming treats us to the mythological story 
of Christian Rosenkreutz’s life. There never was any such person, 
except in Valentine Andrea’s head, and in the noddles of those 
whom he duped. J. S. Semler (1786) is the authority on the sub- 


ject. 

Calderwood’s definition of Soctalism would suit Communism bet- 
ter. The former does not “advocate community of property,” but 
the control and direction of industry by government. That of 
Saint-Simonism ascribes to the founder of the school plans of social 
reform which originated with his more practical disciples after his 
death. 

As an economist, we are unable to accept the definition of Value. 
It is chiefly an emphasizing of the two words “ intrinsic” and “ex- 
trinsic,’ and both ina non-natural sense. Gold money has intrinsic 
value; paper money has none, we all say. Mr. Carey’s definition, 
“the measure of nature’s resistance,’ seems to us at once more 
real, more practical and clearer. 

Authorities which might be added: Alchemy, Schmieder’s Ge- 
chichte ; Automaton, Jonathan Edwards, Huxley, Clifford; Berg, 
Jonathan Edwards; Casuzstry, Pascal, De Quincey, F. D. Maurice 
On the Conscience ; Culture, Matthew Arnold, Shairp; Negation, 
(Hegelian,) K. P. Fischer; Ontology, Ubaghs and Dr. Ward in Dublin 
Review ; Psychopannychia, John Calvin; Trichotomy, Franz Delitzsch, 
K. F. Goschel, and J. Beard. Rost. ELitis THOMPSON. 
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Tue CARLYLE ANTHOLOGY. Selected and arranged, with the au- 
thor’s sanction, by Edw. Barrett. Pp. x. 386, 8vo. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The same firm have recently published a Milton Anthology, and 
the two works suggest the question whether the greatest master of 
impassioned prose of the Victorian era is to be known to posterity, 
like the great master of that style in Commonwealth times, through 
anthologies and selections. It is true that Milton wasted much of 
his power upon the details of controversies which have lost inter- 
est for us. But the Areopagitica and several of his lesser treatises 
are of interest as broad and universal as Past and Piesent, while even 
his controversial treatises contain passages which in vigor of stately 
eloquence have never been surpassed ; never equaled, indeed. And 
yet who reads Milton’s prose? Will Carlyle’s be read? To those 
of us who are old enough to have received the vigorous moral 
shock administered by Carlyle to the generation now passing the 
acme of life, the question seems almost blasphemous in its insinu- 
ation. We feel that if any books of our times deserve to live, then 
Heroes and Hero-Worship, Past and Present, Sartor Resartus, The 
French Revolution, and the Essays of the second period are they. 
We did not read them with critical coolness in those old days. 
We could not take them to pieces; they took us to pieces. For 
once we found that books are not the mere idle amusement of a 
literary life. This man’s word pierced to the dividing of joint and 
marrow, and brought us into the presence of the reality which 
must judge us, not be judged by us. But anew generation is 
growing up, who read about Carlyle, before they read Carlyle. 
They come to his works with a certain preparation for what is un- 
usual in them, and therefore incapacitated from being filled with 
the admiration which we felt in those days and weeks of surprise 
and enthusiasm. They have learnt to analyze his style, to investi- 
gate the secrets of his power, to discount his peculiarities. It is 
a pity of them, for they will never find either the use or the delight 
in his works, which they conveyed to those to whom the Titan was 
revealed in his greatness. 

The selections presented in the present volume are made with 
great judgment. They are arrayed under six rubrics, suggested by 
the leading themes of Carlyle’s works : (1) Life and the Conduct of 
Life ; (2) Portraits and Characters; (3) Literature and the literary 
Life; (4) Religion; (5) Politics; (6) Historical and miscellaneous. 
Mr. Carlyle’s writings lend themselves to such a selecting process 
very readily. Quotable passages abound in them, and his literary 
method, his effort at vividness of presentation, his illumination as 
by a lightning flash, makes every picture in a certain sense com- 
plete. And therefore the book is intelligible in itself, and is suit- 
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able alike for those who are not familiar with Maister Tummas, and 
wish to know him better, and for those whose memories of past 
reading will be exercised at every step. One selection we would 
gladly see omitted. The painful description of Coleridge’s last 
years, taken from the Life of John Sterling, is probably the worst- 
natured thing Carlyle ever wrote. It has a value, as showing the 
limits of his own greatness, and his utter incapacity, in spite of 
some earlier vague eulogies of Kant, to understand the philoso- 
phers. But we think it a pity that his great literary power should 
have been used to stamp on the retina of our generation this pho- 
tograph of a man as great and as lasting in his influence as any 
whom Carlyle ever knew, and whose weaknesses the world of think- 
ers would gladly cover with the mantle of filial charity. 

Carlyle’s style was a scandal to a generation which thought it 
admired Addison, but in reality idolized Johnson and Burke. It is 
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon in its construction, but not in its vocabu- 
lary, being in this respect the reverse of Cobbett and Tennyson. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SAMUEL Breck. With Passages from his Note 
Books (1771-1862). Edited by H. E. Scudder. Pp. 316, 8vo. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

“Read biographies, but especially autobiographies,” Carlyle 
advises us. American literature is not specially rich in either 


department. We have few biographies that deserve to stand on 
the same shelf with Mrs. Childs’s “Isaac T. Hopper: A True Life;” 
and few autobiographies to put alongside that of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Mr. Breck’s Recollections are therefore the more welcome, as 
belonging to a department of literature which is anything but 
overdone, and as forming at the same time a really interesting and 
readable book. And to Philadelphians it comes with the special 
recommendation of being a Philadelphia book. 

Mr. Breck’s life was not in any sense heroic or marked by strik- 
ing adventure. But he was unusually furnished with opportuni- 
ties of seeing and hearing things worth the telling. He was born in 
1771, and in Boston, where his father resided until 1792, when he 
removed to Philadelphia because of his disgust at the high taxes 
imposed by his native city. Our author was sent to France in 
1782 to receive his education at the Benedictine school of Soreze, 
returning in 1787, and again visited Europe in 1790-1, and heard 
Mirabeau address the National Assembly. With the rest of his 
family, he came to Philadelphia, and in 1797 built the Sweetbrier 
mansion on the Schuylkill, near Belmont, where he lived till 1838, 
and after that in the city. It is the period till 1797 that the narra- 
tive of his life, begun in 1830, really covers, but this has been sup- 
plemented from his diaries down to our own times. 

Mr. Breck is an amusing and cheery narrator of what he had 
seen and heard, and if not always accurate in his recollections of 
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what had happened half a century previous, he is always candid, 
and valuable as a witness as to the broad characteristic of the 
period he describes. For a man of over sixty, he writes with re- 
markable freedom from the weakness of making unfavorable con- 
trasts between later and earlier periods. He is no laudator acti 
temports. He describes American society of the period which fol- 
lowed the Revolution, in sucha way as might cure some good peo- 
ple of the historical and political blues, which at times affect their 
righteous souls. Some of our national heroes, notably his Excel- 
lency John Hancock, rather suffer by his candor; but if the whole 
truth were told, John Hancock would fill a very humble niche in 
the esteem of the American people. In 1787 or 1788, and until 
1790, our author was apprenticed to commerce in a Boston counting- 
house. “ The lessons taught in this counting-house were of the 
most immoral character, chiefly owing to the disturbed and feeble 
state of the old Confederation Government, and inexecution of the 
revenue laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. So soon 
as a vessel arrived, one-half the cargo was hoisted into the upper 
part of the store, and the other halt only entered at the custom- 
house, and thus we were initiated into the secret of smuggling... . 
The only apology was the universality of the custom. he laws 
were a dead letter; the States, collectively and individually, were 
bankrupt; the public debt at ten or twelve dollars for a hundred. 
Each State was pulling against the other, and the fruit of our seven 
years’ war did not then appear worth gathering. Disunited from 
Maine (sic) to Georgia, the elements of self-government seemed to 
be lost, and we were fast sinking into anarchy and confusion.” 
And not only in great matters but in small things he notices equal 
improvement. Housekeepers who groan over the servants of our 
day, may thank their stars that they did not live when drunkenness, 
incontinence, and wholesale cheating was the rule among that class 
of persons, and had to be tolerated because good servants were too 
rare to be looked for. Mr. Breck, after recording his father’s expe- 
rience and his own, adds; “ It is sufficient to say that the demeanor 
of servants at this day (June, 1830) is improved, and I hope I may 
with justice add, improving, for there is still ample room for 
amendment.” 

While the whole book is readable, some parts of it are very 
amusing. Such are the account of Tracy’s dinner to d’Estaing 
with the frog soup made of whole frogs in their green hides, ex- 
pressly to suit French taste ; and the account of President Wash- 
ington’s visit to Boston, and his diplomatic tussel with Gov. Han- 
cock, 

We are obliged to complain that the editor has allowed one_pas- 
sage (p. 291) to appear just as the author wrote it, as it must give 
great offense to the friends of a gentleman still living, and of 
much greater eminence than Mr. Breck. 
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First Love ts Best. A Sentimental Sketch by Gail Hamilton. 
Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

Wuat THINK YE OF Curist? The Testimony of the English 
Bible. Same author and publishers. 


The one woman among our American humorists, has found 
leisure among her hours of castigation devoted to Secretary 
Schurz and the reform editors, to try her hand at fiction and the- 
ology. In neither department is she altogether a novice, for many 
of her sketches trench upon both, but this is her first formal ven- 
ture in either. Her novel is not remarkable for any brilliancy in 
the construction of the plot or the delineation of character. A 
little lady finds one lover altogether worthless of her, after being 
taken in by his idealism and his surface. She loses her father, who 
dies a bankrupt, and then she marries her common-place banker 
neighbor, whose first proposal she had rejected. She does not love 
him, or thinks she does not, but he brings her round, and the book 
ends very happily and pleasantly. The chief demand for psycho- 
logical skill is, of course, in the last chapters. The earlier scenes 
are pretty plain sailing, and the contrasts between the simple- 
hearted and earnest girl and her polished and worldly lover are 
finely depicted. And in the more difficult part, there is at least a 
fair approach to success. A situation which would have taxed 
Charlotte Bronté’s powers, is handled so as to give the reader no 
jar by sudden transitions or inconsistencies. We feel that Miss 
Hews might have looked in and seen all this, and no more than 
this, and yet we feel there would have been more for a greater 
analyst of character to tell us. 

The best things in the book are the bright keen sayings, when 
Miss Howe speaks through her characters. Mr. Glynn, the hero, 
is loose in his theology; he has too good an opinion of mankind 
to believe in the orthodox doctrine of the Fall. He thinks his 
townsmen “a pretty clever set offellows. They generally are honest 
and civil, and they bear each other’s burdens most of the time, 
though they may occasionally set them down and swear at them.” 
He does not call himself a Unitarian, though he thinks he might, 
because the name means so little. ‘“Any one who has no creed at 
all, but merely believes he ought to be decent, is allowed to call 
himself a Unitarian.” 

In her little theological venture Miss Howe approaches this 
question of the great divide in New England, between Unitarian 
and Orthodox, especially as it is intensified by the science-ward or 
naturalistic drift of liberal thinking. She takes it up in an irenic 
spirit, but she gets into dangerous ground. She speaks of Christ 
as an “emanation” from God, and asserts his divinity in much the 
same Sabellian sense as Dr. Bushnell and Rev. John Miller do. 
She rejects the orthodox view of many points—inspiration for in- 
stance—and labors to show, as Locke did, the reasonableness of 
Christianity from a common-sense standpoint—that of the common 
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sense of the second half of the nineteenth century. We hardly 
think the work worth doing. All such apologies, as Lessing long 
ago pointed out, must present far more weak points for attack, 
than does thorough-going and hard-headed orthodoxy. 


IpoLs AND IDEALS, with an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A. Pp. 137. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
THE CRADLE OF THE Curist. A Study on Primitive Christianity. 


By Octavius B. Frothingham. Pp. x. 233. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. : 


PERSONAL IMMoRTALITY and Other Papers. By Josie Oppenheim. 
Pp. 98. New York: Charles P. Somerby. 


Tue Anonymous HypoTuesis oF Creation. A Brief Review of 
the so-called Mosaic Account. .By James J. Furniss. Pp. 55. 
Same publisher. 


Questions AWAKENED BY THE BIBLE. By the Rev. John Miller, 
[of Princeton, N. J.] Pp. 152. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

Not a very orthodox batch of theology this. Every one of these 
writers is, from his own point of view, attacking the convictions 
upon which Christian society rests, with the assurance that when 
the foundations have been eliminated, the edifice will be only the 
more stable. 

Mr. Conway is the ablest of the five. If he would only take to 
heart John Stuart Mill’s maxim, “ You have not refuted a man until 
you have refuted the best statement of his case,” he would write 
somewhat differently. He broadly says, for instance, of Christianity, 
that its fruits “though not altogether evil, were preponderantly evil.” 
“The chief root of its evil was that it taught mankind that their 
supreme duty is to believe certain propositions; and the very worst 
sin man or woman can commit is to disbelieve those propositions.” 
Now if Christianity means anything, it means the sum of truths 
and of influences connected with the teaching of the life of Christ, 
and historically (but ex confesso imperfectly) transmitted through 
the channel of the Christian church. Now, the fact is, that Christ 
taught the very contrary of this, and that the greatest and most 
Christ-like doctors of the church taught its direct contrary. Mr. 
Conway prefers to learn what Christianity is from Mr. Moody. It 
certainly simplifies his work. 

Mr. Frothingham’s object is to give American readers, who care 
to have it, a notion of the results reached by the negative school of 
New Testament criticism, and to show what caput mortuum of fact 
survives their destructive analysis, and then to show the religious 
uses to which this slight remnant can be put. We think his book 
deficient in exactness of thought, and also at times in exactness of 
learning. For instance, he makes Paul borrow from the Cabalah 
the notion of Adam Kadmon, of which we have no trace in Jewish 
literature earlier than the Middle Ages. 
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Mrs. Oppenheim is a professed materialist, but a believer in vir- 
tue and goodness. She wants no theological basis for ethics, and 
thinks the world would be all the more virtuous for giving it up. 
How the conception of right and wrong can be valid for a world 
in which there is no such thing as freedom, she does not say. Who 
would call an action “right” or “wrong,” or feel for it any approval 
or disapprobation if he knew that it was determined by laws and 
forces as irresistible as those which move and direct the planets? 
Mrs. Oppenheim’s own womanly virtues are, on her hypothesis, no 
more meritorious than is the color of her eyes, and have no stronger 
claim on our respectful regard. 

Mr. Furniss labors to show that the results of modern science 
cannot be harmonized with the two first chapters of Genesis. He 
is a literalist of the first water. No modern historian, no Darwin 
even, could stand the tests of a critical method, which finds a con- 
tradiction whenever things are mentioned in a different order, or a 
falsity where the order of mention is not that of occurrence. 

Mr. Miller reminds us of Macaulay’s character of “poor Whiston, 
who could believe anything except the Trinity.” He holds to 
nearly all the orthodox creed, including the absolute deity of Christ, 
but rejects the Trinity, declaring that Father, Son and Spirit are 
but three modes of the divine manifestation, and that there might 
be a thousand such. He also rejects the natural immortality of 
the soul, and the impeccability of Christ’s human nature. For 
these opinions he has been deposed. 





MESMERISM, SPIRITUALISM, ETC. Historically and Scientifically 
Considered, being two Lectures delivered at the London Institu- 
tion (with Preface and Appendix), by William B. Carpenter, 
C. B., etc. Pp. xiv. 158. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Unquestionably the most important book against Spiritualism 

that has appeared since those of Braid and De Gasparin. Dr. Car- 

penter’s very high reputation as a physiologist, a keen scientific 
observer, and the fact that he is not prejudiced by any disbeliefs in 
the reality of spirit, must all command attention to his emphatic 
assertion, that after paying a very large amount of attention to the 
subject of spiritual manifestations, he is convinced that they have 
no causes except those with which we live in daily familiarity, and 
that a very large amount of them are pure imposture. He regards 
spiritualism as one of the Epidemic Delusions, which have occurred 
in all recorded ages, and first discusses its modern congeners Mes- 
merism, Odylism, Electro-biclogy and the Divining Rod, giving 
the evidence against the supernatural claims made for each and all 
of these. In the second lecture he pushes the matter closer home, 
giving his reasons for rejecting pretensions of modern Clairvoyance, 

Table Turning and all the superstitions of Spiritualism, dwelling 

especially on the methods of deception, and the processes of self- 

deception, involved in these. 
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In the main we fully agree with Dr. Carpenter’s view, but we 
think he very needlessly minimizes the unusual, the extraordinary 
element in the phenomena. He is so determined to exclude the 
supernatural, that he reduces everything to the common-place. 
And just here, we are convinced, is the weakness of his work, as 
intended to bring conviction home to believers or half-believers in 
the spiritualistic theory of these phenomena. They see things 
which they cannot explain on these every-day principles of Dr. 
Carpenter. And they very easily but quite wrongly infer that the 
attempt to account for these on purely natural ground has broken 
down. 

The point of our dissent is best expressed by the question: Are 
our every-day notions as to the limits of the human mind’s activity 
in knowing what goes on in other minds, and of the human will’s 
activity in moving substances which are neither parts of the body 
nor in contact with it, ascertained to be scientifically correct by 
our observation of the cases which seem exceptional? Dr. Car- 
penter does not absolutely answer this question in the affirmative, 
but he comes as near to that answer as he can get, and thus, we 
think, deprives himself of the best weapon against the superstitions 
which he is combating. 

One point of interest presented by Dr. Carpenter’s work is the 
very large collection of facts, many of which are not accessible else- 
where. Especially is this true of Dr. Braid’s investigations pub- 
lished in 1852, but by no means accessible to readers of our days. 
One very curious fact which he recalls, is the failure of all the me- 
diums and clairvoyants to claim the bank-note, which Sir James 
Y. Simpson had deposited in an Edinburgh bank, to be given to 
the man or woman who would tell its number. We confess we 
should have thought them able to do this, at least after meeting 
Dr. Simpson, and recalling the matter to his attention. And we 
are curious to know whether he evaded all intercourse with these 
people after making his offer. In that case, they certainly could 
not tell the number. 

We think that Dr. Carpenter’s book is likely to do a deal of 
good, and we hope that its American publishers will succeed in 
securing it a very wide circulation. 
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Boston: Monday Lectures. Biology, with preludes on current events. By Joseph 
Cook. With three colored plates after Beale and Frey. 12mo. Pp. viii., 325. Cloth, 
$1.50. Buston; Jas. R. Osgood & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Economics, or the Science of Wealth. By Julian M. Sturtevant, D. D., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy in Illinois College and Ex-President of the same. 12me, 
Pp. xvii., 343. Cloth, $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.  [Claxtom 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
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History of French Literature. By Henri Van Laun. Vol. III. From the end of 
the reign of Louis XIV. till the end of the reign of Louis Philippe. 8vo. Pp. xvi., 467. 
Cloth, $2.50. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. [Claxton. Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, showing the 
operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution for the year 1876. 8vo. 
Pp. 488. Cloth. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Bulletin de L’ Academie Royale des Sciences des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Bel- 
gique, 1877, No. 8. Brussels: F. Hayez, Printer of the Royal Academy. 

The Tower of Percemont. By George Sand. Collection of Foreign Authors, No, 
ZV. 16mo. Pp. 227. Paper, 50 cts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. [Porter 
& Coates. 

Physiology of Mind. Being the First Part ofa third edition, revised, enlarged and 
in great part re-written, of “The Physiology and Pathology of Mind.” By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. 12mo. Pp. xix., 547. Cloth, $2.00, New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Diana. By Susan Warner. 12mo. Pp, vi., 460. Cloth, $1.75. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. [J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

History of the Ottoman Turks, from the beginning of their Empire to the present 
time. By Sir Edward S. Creasy, M. A. (Late Chief Justice of Ceylon.) r12mo, Pp. 
xxi., 558. Cloth, $2.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Pauline. By L. B, Walford. Letsure Hour Series. 16mo. Pp. iv., 331. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Through Rome On. A memoir of a Christian and Extra-Christian Experience. By 
Nathaniel Ramsay Waters. 12mo. Pp. 352. Cloth, $1.75. New York: Chas. P. 
Somerby. [J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The Principles of Science. A treatise on logic and scientific method. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, LL.D. (Edinb.), M. A. (Lond.), F.R. S., Fellow of and Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London. Second edition, revised. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. [Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

The Story of Avis. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 12mo. Pp. 457. Cloth, $1.50. 
Boston; Jas. R. Osgood & Co. [Porter & Coates. 

Dolly, a Love Story. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of “ That Lass 0’ 
Lowries.”” Jnternational Series No. 21. 12mo. Pp. 319. Muslin, $1.25. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 

Forbidden Fruit. From the German of T. W. Hacklander. By Rosalie Kauf- 
man. The Cobweb Series. 16mo. Pp. 262. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
[J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Eleventh Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Illinois, for the two years ending Sept. 30th, 1876. 8vo. Pp. 512. Cloth. Spring- 
field: D. W. Lusk, State Printer and Binder. 

The International Conference on Education held at Philadelphia, July 17 and 18, in 
connection with the International Exhibition of 1876. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. 8vo. Pp.g2. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture of the Operations of the Department for 
the year 1876. 8vo. Pp. 447. Cloth. [Illustrated. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 

The United States as a Nation. Lectures on the Centennial of American Independ- 
ence, given at Berlin, Dresden, Florence, Paris, and London. By Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, D.D., LL.D. Large 12mo. Pp. xxvii., 323. Cloth, $2.50. Boston: Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co. [Porter & Coates. 





